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Proper Curing and Storage of Seed Corn 


Picture No 1, at top, three devices for holding 
seed corn while it is being dried out in the curing 
house At left, rack consisting of a square frame 
of 2x4-inch strips on each side of which wires have 
been staple 2 inches apart each way. The ears 
of corn are laid upon these two sets of wires. 
Next is shown the single cord method of tying. At 
the right hangs a rack made of heavy wire in which 
the ears are laid in regular and attractive manner. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Chicago, Hlinois 


2. Prof R. A. Moore, whose 20 years’ work with 
seed corn is the basis of the valuable article within. 

3. Double cord rack for seed corn: Holding one 
loop im each hand, the person standing moves them 
to the fight and to the left, while the other places 
the ears in position. Each ear is thus held apart 
from the other, which permits thorough drying. 
The work is quickly done. The loops are tied fast 
together at the upper end. The ears are held 
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rigidly in place, and the string or rack can be 
handled easily as a whole and to the good of all. 

4. This corn tree holds sufficient corn to plant 
15 acres an the check row system A smooth pole 
6 feet long and 8 inches in diameter is fitted with 
a base to hold it upright. Rows of long headless 
finishing nails are driven into the post 2% to 3 
inches apart. The ears of corn are thrust upon 
these nails and stand apart for curing. 
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American ABriculturigt 


Pee ‘Jeffrey IMEPULVER 
Turns Your Stone To Gold | 


F you are the owner of limestone land, are fe Lo taped LIMEPULVER is the only Commissioners of Agriculture have bought Fefrey 

you making money out of your limerock? _ outfit built as one compact machine which can, LIMEPULVERS cc chow she coeanonte 

Are you using the plant-food that nature imoneoperation, crushrockasitcomesfromthe _ grinding. oeat Apuoeess cele dee for ta 

put into your soil? In its dormant state quarry and pulverize all of it to the fineness demonstration work. Commmnitics have bought 
lime rock is worthless, but those limerock, if recommended for soil treatment. them to insure an ample supply of lime at low cos, 
finely oma — give tg a bran Ti are two types of mochions used tore- ‘Threshermen > ned dy on = is profit in 
} dance needs limerock—Crushers and erizers. Used “‘threshing rock’” engines b 
2 enale phn eey -pemheeaap wl pte Alfal- _cither separately or in combination, they have the year ’round. 7 
. fa, Clover pi, doy eng bea been upon the market many years. We our- In nearly every limestone state, froms Vermont tp 
angel lichtes: meroc — = — oe ee makers. Californa, from Canada to Florida, the LIME. 
loafing enough. Why © great saving farmer was PULVER is now being used to turn the rock j 
make them work for you? Why not turn your never satisfied, however, until the JEFFREY dollars. Farmers use it to grind oyster shells, 1. 
stone to gold? LIMEPULVER was created. bacco stems, bone and feed. 
ee en VER cnalles farmers Crushers, we found, would reduce but asmall ‘The jaws that crush the rock are of specially hard. 

big pieces of limestone to dust, and portion of their product to the proper fineness. ened steel The swing hammers that reduce the 

the power most farmers have. Pulverizers, on the other hand, proved very rock to dust after it has been crushed are of Man. 
Simply dig out your rock and haul your LIME- costly for this purpose, because it was necessary ganese stec] — the toughest steel that is known, 
PULVER imo the field just as you would 2 ‘°° ‘duce the stone toa small size before the Throughout, the machine is built with utmost care 
wagon. Hitch the LIMEPULVER to your mache would handle it. —designed to last 2 lifetime. 
engime. Then feed the rock. Eventhesmall- The JEFFREY LIMEPULVER solves the The main shaft of the machine carrying the pulver_ 































































est LIMEPULVER will crush rock weighing problem by doing in one operation what ithas zing drum runs in dust-proof, self-alingi 
from = to 60 pounds. Out of the machine _ heretofore ee sets He equip- bearings. mes 
pours the limestone finely ground ready to go ment to accompli t is a complete ime- IMEPUL Sarnishe : 
on your soil. Think of the value of producing grinding plant on four wheels. peer ane “ipa eral amore d on skids or on 
your own 


round Timestone right on the farm. i708 to Suit YOUR Engine What Owners Say 















nd 7 ota nar nena 9 ee LIMEPULVER 
imestone with only The 3 —_— 
10h. a! Valuing the lime a $2.50 per ton, _is built im sizes to eens Seana: The 
the output : worth £25 a Vou can figure suit the farmer’s machine een tried Out and Is satisfactory to us, 
how quickly the LIMEPULVER pays for engines. If you Mr. Chas. L. Griffith, President Equitable Bank& 
itself. bors to go 3 ee Co., Walton, Ky. , writes: ““Our Pulver was 
e business 0 ught by the Richmond Alfalfa Club and was re- 
Grinds Rock for Road and grinding lime- ceived by me and operated on my farm with perfect 


satisfaction, doing all that you claimed for it. Many 
came to see it work and all were well pleased, 
and some remarked that this solves the alfalfa prob- 
lem, and others say we have the much needed lime 
at home and just learning to use it. 

I pulverized 150 tons in seven and one-half days, 
worked 10 hours per day or 20 tons per day, at an 





Concrete Work tone, hareis 


want rock for road and concrete work, 2 Lime- 
tern a lever on the LIMEPULVER. Instantly Pulver 
the rock is delivered crushed—but not pulver- thar will 

¥ give yov 
a big 

































o t 
of dnely expense of about 34 cents per ton. 
ground lime ° 
- stone, Our Trial Offer 
4 Ags If you want a smaller Fill out the coupon, and we will send you 
£ outfit — that once dl our complete catalogue that shows just how this 






wonderful machine reduces rock to dust. It 
shows how you can tutn your stone to gold. 






& VERu 2 
<o ig that canbe run with 8h p.,. 
and will give you a guaran-\ 
teed output of ome ton per hour with 
= 10horsepower. 
No matter what size LIMEPULVER you 
buy, you will be able te feed big rock weigh- 
ing 30 pounds or more and pulverize them to 
dust. That’s one of the many advantages the ‘$e 
LIMEPULVER enjoys over either a 
Crusher or a Pulverizer. The Jeffrey S39 
guarantee imsures that the .LIME- ‘%: 
PULVER will do all we claim. 



































information about 
the LIMEPULVER together 
with your Catalogue and full particu- 
fars how I cam try the LIMEPULVER 
tight on my farm on my own sock. 
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else reuse writes— Pest, Vinita. OF the Dubs serivkitendé cu- Gib kt ter felt Cemmmeress company purchcsed effrey o 

~ J on. cturiag 
periment station, Wooster, O., writes— “The. pulverized lime turned out was as fine @ and set up on March 20th of this Wear, bas come W 
Sater “Fo Whom Tt, May Concern: gS 2 eX fully to every. statement made by your compans, tt 

works fo that Tc try it: would like to relate the fects of my experiences of your machine are what you desired, I remain,” Pulver’and as te Snenees of the lime ground 
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Cost of Growing Winter Wheat 


Eastern yields and prices better than western--Fair profit if average yield is secured--Cost of growing a bushel in 
Maryland 60 cents--In New York the cost is 54 cents---In both cases scientific rotations 
are in use-~Personal experiences of growers reported 


@ N THE eastern states wheat gives a 
larger acre yield as well as larger 
acre value than in the much adver- 
tised wheat states of the west. Grown pri- 
marily aS a@ money crop, other considerations 
enter in also in eastern systems of farming. 
The veteran Ohio farmer, George E. Scott, 
says that he would grow wheat even at no 
profit just to secure the proper conditions for 
growing clover. Mr Scott wants clover for 
soil improvement and as feed for his dairy. 
cows. He grows wheat to grow clover, but 
Scott is such a good farmer that he makes a 
good profit from his wheat also. 

When you look at the statistics you find 
that Ohio grows 18 bushels an acre, as against 
13 bushels in Kansas; that Pennsylvania gives 
17 bushels, as against 15 bushels in Michigan; 
that New York gives 20 bushels, as against 
18.7 in Illinois. In other words, land in east- 
ern states yields from 10 to 20% more wheat 
an acre than wheat lands in western states. 
The bushel price is also higher, as for in- 
stance, the 1913 average: New York 93 cents, 
New Jersey 95, Pennsylvania 91, Ohio 88, II- 
linois 84, Iowa 75, Kansas 80, Wisconsin 81. 
Both yields and prices are higher in the east 
than in the west. 

A question of pertinent interest is in re- 
spect to cost of growing wheat. Of course 
various items enter into this problem. Where 
scientific crop rotations are practiced, acre 
yields are increased and acre costs decreased. 
It is possible to combine different crops so as 
to lessen the labor costs. The two contribu- 
tions following indicate the outlay in growing 
wheat in New York and Maryland, two states 
representative of eastern conditions. 


Maryland Cost 60 Cents a Bushel 


I have kept an accurate account of the 
cost of raising a crop of wheat in 1913-4. -1 
figured the men employed by the month at 
what they cost me every day in the year, and 
the men employed by the day at‘ the actual 
cost of board and wages. Horses I regard as 








part of the farm equipment, and allow for 
them daily depreciation and feed the same 
as any other machinery. The field was corn 
stubble land. Here in Maryland it is the cus- 
tom, proved best by years, to harrow the corn 
land from two to three times with spring- 
tooth or disk harrow, and not plow it for a 
wheat crop. I harrowed three times. The 
land was all hilly and four horses were used 
on the binder. Harvest time was rainy and 
showers interrupted nearly every day, but the 
men were paid for the day’s work just the 
same. 

The costs are as follows: Horses 50 cents 


_a day, which covers interest, depreciation and 


feed; month hands $1 a day, $300 a year; day 
hands $1.80 a day, including board; taxes es- 
timated on the assessed value of the land, 
other items just what they cost. 


TOTAL EXPENSES ITEMIZED 


Harrowing, first time........ee.seeseeees g 
Harrowing, second time.......ceccscovee 
Harrowing, ahead of drill, ..........+e08% 
SD ERD. 0 n.'c 5 o 0 5 0.0460 669'.00064 
Fertilizer, 8% tons at $20.......... cesecs 1 
Seed wheat, 64 bushels at $1.. kos 
Harvesting, team four days... eececcece 
Men, four days at $5.60. ......+ccceccsces 
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Binder, depreciation and interest......... 
Pwine, -100 pounds. ..'..ccecccvcccccsccccce 
Hauling tO DAFHB...ccccccescssccpocccs eee 
Hauling, three regular hends.........++. 
Hauling, two extra hands. ..........see+- 
Hauling, one boy, four dayS.........++.-. 
Threshing, 832 bushels.........cs+eeee00- 
Feeding, men and horses..........ssee8- 
Taxes, on land and buildings............ 
Insurance, On Brain. ....-.ccssescceceees 
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Total cost ..cccecccce Soccccccscecs $504.07 


This makes the cost 60% cents a bushel. 

There may be other items that should be 
counted in, but it seems that these cover 
about the whole ground. If American Agri- 
culturist would send a sort of schedule by 
which a uniform system of accounting could 
be made all over the country the estimates 
would be closer. The government estimates 
are practically worthless in practice, because 
they charge so many extra items that any 
farmer who goes by them will be bankrupt on 


paper when he knows he has more money or 
property at the end of the year than at the 
beginning.—[John E. Muncaster, Montgom- 
ery County, Md. 


Cost of Growing in New York 


This farm is located in Monroe county in 
western New York. Records have been kept 
for several years. The results obtained from 
them have served to modify the system of crop 
rotation. The present system is a four-year 
rotation as follows: First year, beans; sec- 
ond year, wheat; third year, clover; fourth 
year, mixed clover and timothy. This system 
has resulted in general improvement in the 
wheat crop. It has reduced the amount of 
labor required in preparation of the seed bed: 
Since a bean crop precedes the wheat, 
no plowing is required, thus greatly lowering 
the amount of labor necessary to prepare the 
ground for sowing. Second, the yield an acre 
has increased. Since the bean requires much 
cultivation, the seed bed for wheat is in the 
best of tilth, which is conducive to a maxi- 
mum yield. 

The following accounts with wheat are for 
a two-year period, 1913 and 1914. In 1913 
there were 16.3 acres grown, and in 1914 19.7 
acres. The results are given as an average 
for the two years. 

Labor is probably the most important and 
variable of the entire cost of growing wheat. 
Whether this 1 r is efficiently used will 
often determin& ether wheat is grown at 
a profit or at.a loss. Man labor is figured at 
20 cents an-hour and horse labor at 15 cents 
an hour after carefully kept records have de- 
termined these costs. The following table 
shows the total labor required an acre for 
the two years and the distribution of the 
labor. 

About the same number of man hours are 
required to raise an acre of wheat as are 
horse hours. . Preparation of the seed bed re- 
quires much more horse labor than man labor. 

{To Page 4.] 
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2 ‘ The Why and How of Kiln-Curing Seed Corn 


A method that insures 100 per cent germination—It also insures a good stand—Kitchen or furnace room may serve 
as drier--Cornkiln has larger quantities—Practical work for the immediate 





ROF R. A. . who in 

this interview states his 

ideas on the treatment of seed ~ 
corn, is professor of momy in 
Wisconsin's colle agriculture. 
Throughout his years of serv- 
ice at the station he has devoted 
the Seeker part of his time to the 
development of pure-bred grains 

corn, which give a yield of 
20 to 50 per cent more an the 
scrub varieties. His Golden Glow 
and Silver King corn are now 
standard varieties in all the north- 
ern corn states. See illustrations 
on front cover of this issue. 


“Germination tests are really 
of only secondary importance, 
Prof Moore stated with the as- 
surance of a man who knows 
from experience. ‘‘Corn that has 
been properly kiin dried should 
test approximately 100 per cent, 
provided it receives proper 
storage care. The ordinary 
means of curing corn gives seed 
which often averages only 75 
per cent germination; hence, 
the necessity of tests on this 
sort of seed. 

“The importance of the 
proper treatment of seed corn 


future---Every grower can meet the situation 





husks are quite yellow and 
the corn wholly matured. The 
corn must not be left un- 
husked or hung in the sun on 
the south side of a building, as 
so many farmers do. It has 
been shown by experiments 
that the direct rays of the 
sun have a bad effect on seed 
corn, causing it to lose much 
of its germinating power. 
The ears should be put in the 
curing room the same day they 
are taken from the field. The 
first two or three days are the 





most important in the curing 





process; great care should be 








taken to maintain a good draft 








of warm air, air heated to 
from 70 to 90 degrees. After 








the corn has been in the curing 
room for a week, it may be 





removed to a dry room for 





storage or can be kept without 
heat in the curing house over 

















Cannot ‘be — overestimated 





winter, if no more corn is to 
be cured. When the corn is 




















When takcon from the stalk, 
corn usually contains from 25 
to 30 per cent of moisture. 


only reduces this to about 20 
per cent, yet unless it is 
lowered to 10 or 12 percent the seed’s ger- 
minating power is very liable to injury. By 
driving out the greater part of this moisture, 
the vitality of the seed is locked in the 
kernel. Corn that has been cured by arti- 
ficial heat does not appear as well as less 
thoroughly dried corn, the ears being con- 
siderably shriveled and. shrunken, but seed 
in this shape is much less susceptible to 
diseases and insects, and when planted can 
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Plans for Corn Kiln or Curing House 


“ sor a large amount of seed corn, the dimensions may be varied ac- 
The way most corn is now cured orging to circumstances, but, the ventilating doors and arrangement of 
racks are essential for effective curing. 


stand a long season of cold, damp weather 
without rotting. Wisconsin had such a 
period at planting time in 1915, and while all 
the kiln-dried seeds have given good stands, 
other seeds failed and the fields have had to 
be replanted. 

“The main point in proper curing,” Mr 
Moore emphasized, “is to have a strong draft 
of hot air. The ears to be used for seed 
should not be selected too early, not until the 








stored in the curing house, 
some attention must be given 
it that it is not exposed to 
zero temperatures. 

“Kiln-drying may be used 
without expense by the small 
farmer. When small lots of seed corn are to be 
handled, a kitchen or furnace room answers 
the purpose of a drier, the corn should be sus- 
pended on cords or placed on a corn tree in 
such a way that the ears are far enough apart 
for drying. To cure large lots, a special corn- 
curing house should be provided. The essen- 
tials of such a building are racks for the 
corn, a stove and large ventilating doors at 
the top and bottom of all four sides.”’ 








GROWING WINTER WHEAT 
{From Page 3.] 

The largest item is marketing. The wheat 
was mostly sold and drawn to market about 
16 miles away. This involved a good deal of 
time on the road by a man and a team. This 
expense was paid for by an increase of price 
per bushel over the price paid by the local 
market two miles away. 


LABOR COST OF GROWING WHEAT 
Man hours Horsehours Cost’ 
e 


pacre Pp acr Pp acre 

paration & seed 3.25 6.35 $1.60 
ey pe _ 3.21 3.20 1,12 

to barn ..... 5.10 3.80 1.59 

Rehm atreih.e ss 3.2 a 9.65 
ae . . VG 
Hianeous ....... 0.25 0.45 0.12 
20.00 21.00 » $7.14 


The materials required for each acre were: 
Fertilizer, including manure, $2.73, seed $2.24, 
twine 24 cemts, or a total of $5.21. Since ma- 
nure is not all available to the crop the first 
year when it is applied 50% of its total value 
is charged to the first year’s crop, 30% to the 
second crop, and 20% to the third crop. Seed 
is charged 5 cents more a bushel than the mar- 
ket price. This is to pay for the cost of clean- 
ing the seed wheat and preparing it for 
sowing. 
| \Fixed charges are probably not quite so 
important as other items, because these are 
fixed and beyond the control of the operator. 
The following, however, must be considered: 
Threshing 4 cents, and fuel, $1.36; use of 
equipment, $1.36; overhead expenses, such as 
taxes and insurance, $1.81; interest at 5% on 


_ $100 $5, or a total of $9.52 an acre. 


The overhead charges include, besides in- 
surance and taxes, all items charged to the 
farm. These items are not chargeable to any 
given crop, but are distributed among the 


productive enterprises of the farm. The land 
is valued as general crop land at $100 an acre. 
The current rate of interest -on mortgages is 
5%. In order to more clearly understand the 
costs of growing wheat, I have grouped all 
the costs together. The cost a bushel is shown 
below: 
COST OF WHEAT 54 CENTS A BUSHEL 


Totalcost Value Netcost Yield Net cost 
Year anacre straw of grain anacre a bu 
1913... $23.91 $6.00 $17.90 33.6 $0.53 
1914... 19.84 5.40 14.43 26.4 0.55 
Av’ge.. $21.88 $5.70 $1617 30 $0.54 

The net cost of the grain is determined by 
subtracting the value of the straw from the 
total cost an acre. Straw is assumed to be 
worth half the value of hay at the barn. The 
average yield an acre in the two years repre- 
sents a normal yield. Wheat will average _ 
about 30 bushels an acre in this region.—[D. 
©. Chase, Monroe County, NY. 





LABOR DIGNIFIED BY SCIENCE 


MRS C. H. WALDO 


A nation’s standing and success are meas- 
ured by the extent to which its people apply 
science to their business and industry. It is 
this application of science to labor that has 
wiped out the last vestige of the disgrace of 
labor. The undemocratic ideal of education 
so long persisted in by this nation has finally 
given place to the principles of education for 
service. We learned our lesson slowly, but 
we have learned it well. The- book side of 
education is but one-half of education. 

As a-nation we yet have much to learn in 
domestic science and art. In France cooks 


are assigned places in the profession along 
with luwyers and doctors. My late landlady 
of Paris has written me with real pride that’ 
she is going to become the bride of her chef. 


The Japanese also look upon housework as 
one of the most honorable professions, since 
the position implies trust in the integrity of 
the worker. Many highly educated Japanese 
prefer doing home work to commercial!) work, 
because it permits a more general application 
of scientific principles, and it permits no 
makeshift work at all. 


‘AVOID NEED OF SPRING TESTING 


E. H. TAYLOR, SANGAMON COUNTY, ILL. 

If every farmer would go into his corn- 
field in October and select his seed corn, and 
place it in storage with good ventilation, 
there would be no need for farm journals to 
call their attention to the examination and 
testing of seed in the spring. I always go 
into my cornfield before the frost can beat 
me to it and gather sufficient seed for my 
next planting. 

With the help of my son. last fall, we 
gathered 30 bushels for seed. Our seed corn 
room is in the third story of my house. It 
is plastered and is mouse-proof. We hoist 
the corn up by a pulley and rope. The room 
is 24 feet long and 12 feet wide, and we place 
the ears one tier deep all over the floor. Two 
windows give ventilation and insure the best 
of germination. 


Disposing of Standing Corn—According to 
government estimates, 8,364,000 acres of corn 
were put into. silos in 1914, “11,282,000 acres 
were cut for green feed,” and 83,789,000 acres 
allowed to mature for grain. 


Sweet Potato Acreage, largely in the South, 
approximates 700,000 acres annually, against 
an area of white potatoes five times that 
large. 
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‘Current Pictures of Human Events _ 


How your own life may be affected thereby, is told in the little story under each picture. 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Geese Being Commandeered for the Army 


on the Russian war front. Geese are reared in large numbers in Poland and western Russia. Every 
farm has a flock of 50 to 500 or more. Children or old people herd the flocks by the wayside or: upon 
waste land, stubble, etc. Thus the meat and feathers are produced at small cost. Few geese or any 
Other living animals or crops were left when the Russians retreated eastward. The whole country was laid 
bare by fire, so as to afford no sustenance to the Teutonic armies. The Russians have withstood the Ger- 
man advance since Sept 1 and at places have repulsed it. Lack of ammunition and official corruption 
Partly account for the Russian retreat. 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
One of the Most Successful Men in the World 


Burroughs. As a naturalist and: author he has world-wide fame. His writings will endure for generations. 
always lived a simple life and this picture shows him on a porch of his little house at his farm, Woodchuck 
»xbury, N Y. He has done a great work. in- directing the thoughts of the American people toward nature, and 
1e real things of life, in contradistinction to mere money. Mr Burroughs probably could not draw his check 
but his mame and fame may endure long after his visitor, Henry Ford, and other millionaires have been for- 
Now that Mr Ford is devoting some of his wealth and brains to organizing a movement for peace and life, 

war and death, he also is engaged in work that may prove of enduring benefit to humanity. The one ques- 

being enforced upon the public mind throughout the world is the folly and futility of war. With more thaa 
world now engaged in the great conflict; both sides seem determined to fight it out for years and thus secure 

everlasting peace. 


Copyright by Internationa! News Service 
The Most Perfect Specimen of a Chimpanzee 


has just been brought to this country by W. A. Maugey. The missing link 
between humans and the ape family has never yet been discovered. Re- 
cently unearthed skeletons of man in a geological age, vastly more remote 
than previous discoveries, indicate even then wide variations from the ape 
family. Great differences exist between the various kinds of monkeys, 
Medem Photo Service chimpanzees and gorillas, whose habits and natural history are always of 
Large Area of Northeastern France Is Still Controlled by Germans enteaee Unterest to poeple qverywusee. 
This picture shows Frenchwomen being worked in the hay fields under German guards. Every 
foot of arable land, every factory and mine in the Germanized sections of France, are being worked 
to capacity by the natives and residents under military direction. Much of the coal and iron indus- 
try of France is still in enemy hands. Belgian industries are being worked likewise. 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
One of the Noblest Examples in All History 


. s i i igium (tall man in center of this picture). The man in front 
Th rancisco’ is afforded by the k ng of Be giv | n ; . 
¢ Illinois State Building at San F s Exposition with right hand raised to visor is President Poincare. The photo was taken at their recent 


is neg of the most notable of the structures there characteristic of each of the states. Each of the meeting at Furnes, France. King Albert and his Belgian troops are as determined as ever to 
na buildings have been thronged with visitors ftom their respective states. Thousands of people fight until every foot of Belgium is free from the invader. It has been expected that the 
the, have never returned to their native state since they left it, have been moved to tears of joy as Germans would pour an avalanche of troops and artillery on the western front following their 
is th gathered at their state building at the Panama-Pacific exposition. The attendance and receipts Russian campaign. But this may not be possible, since the czar personally has taken charge of 
bersed can ae have exceeded all hopes. Earnings were enough to pay off the mortgage, which was his troops’ aggressive against the Germans. Bulgaria, Roumania and Greece are still neutral, 
ge: with public exercises a few days ago. The exposition is marvelous from the standponts of but both sides are bidding high for their support. Meanwhile, the Turks resist all efforts to 
Ye: past, present and future of American industry, art and social welfare. It continues until New open the Dardanelles. The longer that passage remains closed, the longer will Russia’s great 
ars, as does the San Diego exposition. surplus of grain be kept off the market, to the advantage of American growers. 

















.cheaper than now. 


‘lose his’ buildings if once on 


Farm Fire Losses 


I will leave it to the reader to say 
whether or not fire ts an agricultural 
: ~ or economic 
subject. Suffice 
it to say, that 
one finds his 
mind pretty 
well filled with 
the subject 
after an expe- 
rience, We re- 
cently lost by 
fire the bottling 
plant and ice 
house on our 
certified milk 
farm at Den- 
. y mark. While 
H, E, COOK this particular 
fire loss does not concern our read- 
ers more than any other similar af- 
fair they may be interested in cer- 
tain lessons therefrom. Furthermore, 
thoughts are in my system that will 
not work out any other way and lam 
also furnished with a subject that is 
both warm and illuminating. 

Fire losses on farms occur chiefly 
from two sources, lightning and 
stoves. In either event, if well un- 
derway, total loss of the property 
follows. Fire protection as under- 





‘stood and provided for in towns and 
‘ cities is impossible from a practical 


standpoint, and furthermore the con- 
‘struction and the usual contents make 
buildings exceedingly combustible, Our 
own property just destroyed was of a 
different type and of course more haz- 
ardous. Farm property in which a 
steam boiler is set and used becomes 
- extra hazardous. 

From 1870 to 1900 farm values 
steadily depreciated and building ma- 
terial was low. Labor was also 
In 1888 we built 
a dairy barn 150 feet long and 42 
feet wide for $3000 and it was then 
the type and finish that attracted 
people. First-class spruce siding cost 
delivered $12 a thousand feet; today 
the same lumber will cost $32. Hem- 
lock at that time cost $10 a thousand 
feet, today $25. Then a first-class 
grade of cedar shingles cost about 
$2.50, today they are hard to get and 
a galvanized iron roof will cost $6 laid 
down, and’ by the time this is read 
will probably cost more. We are 
also building more permanent and 
elaborate buildings than formerly. 
The building that we lose satisfies the 
demand upon it, but the new one will 
have a better finish, be larger and 
facilitate the labor performed there- 
in. We want our surroundings more 
helpful and congenial than our fath- 
ers had and it should be so. 


Farm Building Valuation 


The present valuation of farm 
buildings, however, upon which in- 
surance is based is generally lower 
than it should be. Buildings that are 
from 20 to 50 years old should be 
given a modern valuation by insur- 
ance companies. Of course they are 
worn and have lost from their orig- 
imal value, but on the other hand 
their values have gone up, due to 
higher prices for building material 
and labor. I am sure it would be an 
eye-opener and worth the price to call 
in a contractor and get estimates on 
the cost_of rebuilding. Those who are 
building more or less from year to 
year are keeping pace with values, 
but the average man builds only oc- 
casionally. 

I am writing to call attention to 
these differences, not that we should 
have insurance on an old building to 
cover two-thirds of the cost of a new 
one, but to get two-thirds ‘actual 1915 
value on the old one, 

Few men who get their living on a 
farm are rich enough to get on with- 
out insurance. Insurance premiums 
must be an overhead charge against 
a business and the farmer who must 
fire 
should have two-thirds of a full val- 


‘uation. If premium rates are not high 


ge to Sa soa the company let us 


Plow-Handle Talks 





I-¢m asking this ques- 






tion: Grange and co-operative com- 
panies were organized to cheapen the 
cost of insurance, and they have suc- 
ceeded admirably: Has any of this 
saving been effected by an effort to 
lower the amount of the risk? The 
plan is excellent if one does not burn, 
but not good for the one who burns, I 
am inelined to think if my suggestion 
to call in a builder and get estimates 
was to be carried out a great surprise 
would be awaiting most of us. I 
am not advising insurance upon a 
fictitious valuation, but just an equit- 
able and safe protection, 

Losses from lightning can be very 
largely eliminated by iron or copper 
protection of some sort. in the early 
days of lightning rod construction 
there was a good deal of hocus-pocus 
in connection with their sale and in- 
stallation, There was also a lack of 
scientific knowledge concerning the 
principle of control and its applica- 
tion, In those days we supposed that 
the current was collected by the rod 
and carried as a transportation agency 
to the earth; that sharp points must 
be erected above the buildings to in- 
dicate to the lightning just where its 
affinity might be found. Prices for 


construction were in no way related 


to the actual value of material used 
and labor employed. 

Prices were fictitious and the busi- 
ness finally became a synonym for 
fraud, A careful study of the sub- 
ject proved that protection came from 
diffusion and not from concentration; 
that rods or metal did not prevent 
lightning from striking, but the cur- 
rent was scatttered or broken to a 
point where it did not fire. It was 
commonly known that buildings in 
cities were less damaged than coun- 
try buildings, because of the metal 
used, It was also discovered that 
metal roofed buildings were not 
struck if the metal was connected 
properly with the earth. In other 
words, the metal roof had a light- 
ning rod at every point and a diffusing 
power greater than the rods. The 
hocus-pocus has been taken out and 
people are buying rods and installing 
them and obtaining the same pro- 
tection as formerly when done by 
experts, 

What has seemed to me good con- 
struction combined with safety in 
barn construction, and I have one 
barn built in this way, is to put on a 
hip roof with the upper half covered 
with metal and the lower part with 
shingles. One not only gets protec- 
tion but he gets good wearing qual- 
ity. Then connect the metal at the 
four corners with the earth. If the 
barn is more than 50 or 60 feet long 
side connections should be made for 
each 50 feet length. I have not men- 
tioned care and watchfulness, about 
which we all know, but sometimes 
maybe forget.—[~" E. Cook: 





Texas Cotton constitutes about one- 
quarter of the entire crop. The total 
for the United States in 1914 was 
16,135,000 bales, the largest crop ever 
produced. The second state in pro- 
duction was Georgia. 
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Cutaway 


Single or Double Action—light 


in draft and built fora lifetime. 


Reversible, 


If your dealer has not the genuine Cutaway, 


te to us direct. 


¢ sure to write us for our 


Be 
new free book, “‘The Soil and Its Til ” 
Get your copy ow. oN 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
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“Six 


Country Car.” 





Ghe HOLLYWOOD 
Five Passenger S1X-36" 


The Ideal Country Car 


up” quickly. It has amazing ease of 
It clings to the road. And it 
has all the Paige Marvel of Easy Riding. 

The Paige Light “‘Six-36” is every 
It has all the unequalled 
combination of highest-grade Paige 
It has the electrical lighting 
and starting system; the ignition, car- 
buretion and lubrication systems; the 
elegance, beauty and comfort, the qual- 
ity and character which have made Paige 


This new Paige—the five-passenger 
—was introduced only last June. 
Yet—so immediate and universal the 
popular endorsement of it—this light, 
six-cylinder, five-passenger car with all 
the Paige Super-Quality and Paige Power 
and Paige Luxury for $1095—that it has 
already been proclaimed ‘‘ The Ideal 


To begin with, the Paige Light 
“Six-36” is actually light. 
only 2800 pounds. That means economy 
in tires and in operating expense. 

It has a wonderfully powerful and 
flexible Paige motor. It has power for 
hills and roads of sand or clay. It “picks 


If you require a seven-passenger car you must see 
the sumptuous Paige Fairfield ‘Six-46’’— 


$] 095 Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 


NASR AY 


control. 


inch a Paige. 


features. 


It weighs 
cars supreme. 


219 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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This magnificent Paige Light “‘Six-36” 
is, in a word, a f 
the nation’s verdict—“The Standard of 
Value and Quality.” 
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New York Fruit at Auction 


Following the recent auction sale of 
apples in orchards at Red Hook and 
Gardiner, N Y, as reported in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist last week, the New 
York state department of foods and 
markets listed and sold at auction 
petween 15,000 and 20,000 barrels of 
apples in Syracuse, N Y, on Septem- 
per 8 The sale included several near 
py orchards. That of Grant J. Hitch- 
ings, as entered before the sale, com- 
prised 7000 barrels of winter apples 
of various varieties. Later unofficial 
estimates placed the orchard at nearly 
70,000 barrels. The winter varieties, 
of grades A and B, as provided by the 
New York state apple grading and 

king law, and measuring down to 

94 inches in diameter, sold at $3.40 
a barrel. This figure is f o b the 
jocal shipping station. The fruit must 
be picked, graded and packed in ac- 
cordance with the apple law and 
transported to the railroad station. A 
small part of the orchard, made up 
of Twenty Ounce, Pound Sweet, 
Gravenstein and several other fall 
varieties, sold for $2.75 a barrel for 
grade A and $2.25 for grade B. 

The Judson K. Knapp orchards of 
about 2500 barrels Northern Spy, 
King and Greening also brought $3.40 
a barrel, for both grade A and B, 
picked, packed and delivered at the 
local shipping station. The varieties 
were favorites among the buyers and 
the fruit is of exceptionally fine qual- 
ity. In addition, other orchards of 
apples sold for $3.25 and $3 a barrel. 
One brought $2.85 a barrel for both 
A and B grades. The lowest sale of 
any orchard, offering both A and B 
grades, was $2.85 a barrel, and the 
highest $3.40. Two sales of small lots 
of B grade apples alone were closed 
at $2.25. The buyers present repre- 
sented firms in New York city, Chi- 
cago, Rochester, Albion, Baltimore, 
Brooklyn and smaller places. While 
the bidding was more active than 
that at the Red Hook sale, it about 
equaled that at the Gardiner or- 
chards, 
ings was sold than at either of the 
sales in the preceding week, ‘ 


Terms of Sale 


The figures quoted represent the 
actual amount the buyer pays f o b 
local shipping station. The terms at 
ell of these orchard sales have been 
25% cash on day of sale, balance due 
when the apples are ready for ship- 
ment. The only cost to the grower is 
24%, which the department of foods 
and markets collects for handling the 
sales, listing the fruit and advertis- 


ing. It is to be noticed that the 
terms of the auction sales in the 
orchards differ from those of the 


Sales to be made on the Desbrosses 
Street pier in New York city. 

At the orchard sales the depart- 
Ment collects the 25% cash on date of 
Sale and turns it over, minus the 
2%%, to the grower. It does not 
Buarantee the sale, The New York 
city auction sale terms are cash down. 
The department collects the entire 
bill for the sale and turns it over, 


Minus 5% discount to the grower. It 
guarantees the account. The 5% is 
made up of the 2%% department 
charge, 2% commission for the auc- 
tion company, and the remainder for 
Incidents necessary to conduct the 
Sale, such as printing of lists for 


buyers, handling samples, ete. 

On September 1 a car of plums was 
801d auction on the Desbrosses 
Street pier, New York city, under 
direction of the department. The 5% 
commission noted above was collected 
by the department, -The car was dis- 
Posed of in five lots; 131 baskets sold 
at 11 cents each, 89 at 40 cents, 10 at 
® cents, 920 at 12 cents, and another 
eight at 50 cents. 


Applications from Other Sections 
The department has received ap- 
Plications asking for orchard sales 
from Penn Yan, Rochester and sev- 


eral Wayne count 
rentatives y growers, Repre- 
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echards, 28 local conditions warrant 
the sales, and if enough fruit can be 
collected at these points the depart- 
ment will arrange for the auction. 
The Rochester chamber of commerce 
has shown considerable interest in 
the New York sales. Its members 
wish to establish at intervals regular 
sales for produce, as well as apples. 
The feature is being considered, It 
might include auction sale of such 
products as cabbage and potatoes if 
in large enough consignments, 

Commenting upon the work of the 
department, Commissioner John J. 
Dillon states there is no special magic 
about what the auction will do. If at 
any place where the sale is conducted 
more fruit and produce is at hand 
than buyers wish, the prices bid must 
be low. The auction cannot take 
poor grades, under or overripe fruit 
or badly graded goods and get big 
or even fair prices, At present the 
markets are fairly well supplied with 
fruit and produce of a good grade, It 
is the best quality that sells first and 
at good prices, Poor grades fre- 
quently sell too low to pay expenses. 

It is thus advisable for the grower 
to select and ship only the better 
grades. The law requires that B 
grade apples be marketed separate 
from A grade, and the same principle 
applies to other fruit and produce. 
The auction establishes prices under 
the law of supply and demand, and 
the department assures the grower 
that he secures the price for which 
the goods sold, The money for the 
New York city sales is to be for- 
warded promptly the day after the 
sale. . 


High Freight on Apple Exports 


OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT 





Boston apple exporters, while not 
especially optimistic regarding the 
prospects for the coming season, 


are at ieast hopeful that in spite of 
obstacles fur greater than were en- 
countered last year they will succeed 
in marketing fairly large quantities of 
American fruit. 

Shipping facilities were far below 
normal last year. But this year there 
is a positive scarcity of ocean 
steamers, and the rate for shipping a 
barrel of apples from Boston to the 
English ports has risen from 3 
shillings 3 pence, 6r expressed in 
American money about 78 cents, 
which with the primage, made the 
cost 85 cents a barrel a year ago, to 
$1.25 a barrel this year. This is the 
charge for ordinary storage space, 
the rate for refrigerator room being 
25 cents a barrel more. 

Cold storage space on the few 
steamers leaving this port is not avail- 
able for apples even at $1.50 a barrel, 
for the packers have actual orders 
for their goods from over the seas, 
and not only have first call on the 
cold boxes, but are taking all such 
space there is to be obtained. It 
would be anything but wise to ship 
apples in ordinary storage with .the 
weather as warm as it is now. While 
a few apples have gone from New 
York, and some scheduled to go from 
Boston, those who are shipping are 
taking good care to ship apples that 
are not likely to spoil en route. The 
apples to go from Boston are Graven- 
steins and Baldwins. These initial 
shipments are in the nature of feelers 
to test out the foreign markets. 

But regardless of the results, it 
is the opinion of local exporters that 
there will not be a big movement over 
the seas until the weather is cooler 
and apples can be shipped in ordinary 
storage. without danger of -spoiling. 
Boston brokers hesitate to go on rec- 
ord with regard-to what the season 
may bring forth, for such trade, 
transportation and financial condi- 
tions as now obtain are absolutely 
new to those engaged in the busi- 
ness. 

The trade, however, takes hope from 
the fact that at this.time last year 
it seemed unlikely anywhere nearly 
the usual quantities of apples would 
be. exported; yet, more than 2,500,000 
barrels of North American apples 
were exported. In only two seasons 
in the last ten have these figures been 
bettered; in 1912-3 when the total 


exports By aM 2,960,997 barrels and 
.,... * fo. Page. 8.1 2 
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who gets the high prices is the one who sends his crops 
You can overcome nature by forcing 
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to market in the winter. 
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REG. APPLIED FOR 
Patented Hotbed Gash 

Gem and Little Gem Greenhouses and garden frames with Duo- 

Sash for the home. Hot water beating plants. Thoroughly 

good in construction and low in price. 


Write for free catalog of Sash and groenhouses, with prices. 


Callahan Duo-Glazed Sash Co., ? “"™*" Sivz6u, omo 
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SHEERIN’S FRESH DUG 


Trees at wholesale prices, Best 
stock we ever had—Boxed Free, Guaranteed True to Name, 
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42 Seward Street, Dansville, N. Yu, 
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Any Farmer Can Now 
Do His Own Blasting 


Atlas Farm Powder never explodes spontaneously or fails 
to do its work. You can use it without trouble or risk by 


following instructions that even children understand. Sylvia 


Richmond, 14-year-old champion tomato grower of Hamilton 
County, S. C., won because she blasted the subsoil. By using 





you can im 


ly and cheaply, 
da 


planting, an 


ve your soil, get out 
stumps and shatter boulders quick- 
blast holes for tree 
oO many other kinds 

farm work in the most eco- 
nomical, up-to-date way. You 
need no expensive equipment. 


little and is sol 

ou, who can supply you quickly 

e will tell you exactly what 
you need for any kind of job. 


Send Coupon for “Better Farming” Book—FREE 


Our large illustrated book 

fertility of the soil, dig d 
in aay wavs by us 

every owner. Free for the coupon—fill 


, “Better Farming,” tells you how to increase 
itches most cheaply, and improve the farm 
The Safest Explosive. It is valuable to 

out and mail it now, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY S22 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Bales Offices: Birmingham , Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philedsiphia, St, Louis 
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Del. 
Send me your book, *‘ Better Farming.” 


I may use Atlas Farm 
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Atlas Farm Powder is put up in half- 
pound charges, ready to use as soon 
as you attach capand fuse, It costs 
by dealers near 
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Our Special Crop Reports Non erent ee 
UATE yet ec ’ ’ * stump and its roots will grow "“e, 


quart baskets sell at $21 to $23 per a 25c. ta 50c. worth of food crops per * 
Chautauqua Grape Crop Late 1000 with an ample supply in sight, 


> * year. A hundred-stump acre will produce m*. : 
A: M. LOOMIS, SEC CHAUTAUQUA AND 20-pound $42 per 1000. These are $50 worth of food per year after clearing. 
LAKE ERIE FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSN car door prices, 


3 Why leave these dollars buried under stumps and 
The middle of September finds the Vineyard conditions are not up to > pay taxes on stump land when the whole world offers * 
grape growers of the Lake Erie normal, owing to the wet wehther. 


big prices for American f. 
Valley facing as serious a marketing Frticular horticultural interest at- adit A arm products? ; 
condition as ever in the history of ‘ches to an exhibit of seedling ® Red Cross *: 


the industry. Serious as it is, ST@pes shown by the experimental Z h 
3 o i 
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pared to put up the best fight to get promise, although it is too early to 
the crop’ to market in good condi- determine vineyard hardiness or pro- 
tion, and to demand what it is worth. “@Ucing qualities. It is a white grape 
’ The crop is large, it is late, owing of Niagara color and quality, fairly 
to the extremely wet, cold summer, good sized clusters, and earlier than 
and the home market for wine and Champion. The grape is a _ cross 
grape juice, chiefly the latter, which between Champion and Lutie. Its 
‘has been steadily growing for a half extreme sweetness, extreme earliness 
score of years, this year has ‘‘gone to and good size indicate its commercial 
pieces,’ with a probable home con- V#!ue. It will be propagated the com- 
sumption ‘of less than 15% of the ‘8 year, and given thorough vine- 
crop, and not an advance contract Yard tests. It is suggested that this 
made naming a price, even at this 8T@pe, if it continues to merit ap- 
late date. proval, be named Gladwin, after the 
: Usually a big crop—that of 1914 superintendent of the Fredonia vine- 
‘nearly 8400 cars—is followed by small Y®rd laboratory. 

production. This year is an excep- 
tion; in spite of big crop last season Cabbage Plentiful and Cheap 
fruit buds then developed well. 

There was a late frost this spring and Always a sturdy plant, cabbage has 
prospects “ seemed hurt, yet wet made, and is making, notable growth 
Weather developed secondary buds, 2nd development, with a big crop in 
and continued, rains have increased ‘Sight. This is particularly so of early 
the size of the clusters. Now, Sep- varieties now on the market and sell- 
tember 1, there is a general expecta- ing at distressingly low figures. Testi- 
tion throughout the belt of a 6000- mony brought ouf by our re-ent 
car crop, with guesses running even SPecial inquiry shows this to be true 
Jhigher. No grapes had been picked of practically all the important cab- 










it is not without redeeming condi- vineyard laboratory at Fredonia, One 
tions, as growers are keen and pre- in partciular showed remarkable 
Will get them out in cold and wet weather, when you have 
of time. Clear land now, and crop it next spri 






















explosive is low freezing, hence works well up to i 
- It takes less Stumping Powder in : 
wet weather than in dry. Turn the wet days of *: 























For clear, illustrated instructions write 
Jor Free Handbook of Explosives : 


%, No. 92F. - 
* DU PONT POWDER CO., * 


ad WILMINGTON, DEL. . 
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September 1. , bage sections in such states as New | & — 
Tt is not expected that Concords York, Ohio, Wisconsin, etc. The | Qe a\usmaMan Fo heavily qefean 
will be ready for shipment before young plant once established, it had oO ‘ eoc +9 rust resisting fence 
October 1, or 10 days to two weeks @mple oe can A ae t ™. 2- wet oe: putt. ti 7 
later than the latest season of re- weeks of summer, making rapi e- a Ee 1] Sold direct to the Farmer at 
cent years, Continual rainy and velopment. The general run of prices 95 CENTS A RODE| cconrkincoterta with batt octoeee 
gcloudy weather during July and to growers is discouraging, large “s Our big free Ustalog of fence bar: I} them into coats (for men ant women)” 
‘August is responsible for this late quantities selling at shipping stations : aoe aimee bes, FES OF Bloves when ordered. 


see Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 
‘season, just as it is for the large 25 low as $2.50 to $3 per ton, and in why ite better hp It tells how we make $e buy thems, and be worth more, an 

















= wire, why it lasts longer and why eatal ives a lot of in uu 
: berries and large clusters. some instances o..7 $2. Kitselman Fence is the most economical fence to formati hich’ oy stock Salen 
: The crop of late cabbage is also buy. Let us convince you of these facts. Write today. should have, but we neversend out this = 
Late Season May Help Prices coming along nicely so far as plant | § XITSELMAN BROS. Box 203 Munole, Ind. Valuable book except upon request Te 
: . s hides; how aid when we the 
The failure of the local market for srowth is concerned, Precipitation . beth ‘about our safe d 
wine and grape juice is coupled with has been abundant in New York and cess which is a tremendous adventecc 


to the customer, especially on herse 
hides and calf enees 1 about the fur 
sand game trophies we sell, taxi- 

y, etc. If you want @ copy send us 
your correct Frisian r c > 
m Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave.. Rochester, N.Y. - 


AKE $60 wis & 


New gas-generating Coal-oil lamp. 

cals, Bigmoney saver, 

300 Candie Power | 

itand makeasale, Thousands 

Can be gold, Enormous profits a 

selec. 900 a week casy. Low 
ttractive 


agents. Write i 
Saoctes 


THE MFG. CO. 
4246 fea St. DAYTON, Om0 


generally depressed business ‘condi- other cabbage states, the weather 
tions, and the big peach crop, always much of the time cool, and since the 

a@ competitor, leads to fears of low- opening of September highly favor- 
ered prices: However, it is now hoped ble to this plant, Prices not yet 
peaches will be almost out of mar- established on late cabbage. Brief 

ket before grape shipments begin in notes from our correspondents in the 
earnest. field show damage here and there by 

As to the grape juice outlook, excessive moisture, yet as a rule the 

there is no such redeeming feature. outlook is promising so far as bulk 

The depression here is caused by poor is concerned. Considerable quantities 

4 sales of juice made last season. Of early cabbage have been converted 
Juice men find their cellars yet half yeas ‘tadiiie REE f 
full of juice then put in, made from te cabbage pr sa fu . : fi 
grapes 5 eo at ype the of $30 a ton [N. B., Elmira, N Y. a v0 ./ Box 0, STRATHROY, ONTARIO 
br over, Late in August of this year Acros? or .Daml onow perme: 
outstanding contracts were canceled Pully, N Y. P- Bo ue Mention. A A When You Write 
by most of the juice makers, and arly cabbage selling here as low 
they notified growers they would buy as $2@3 p ton. Cabbage will be ex- 
at market prices from day to day. ceptionally large in size——[J. B. T., 


te 
% - Only the Welch grape juice company Tyemeoter, BX. Si gain eid “Men, let me tell you about Wright’s 























has made contracts, and this concern 1 > cially an Enmartent ta te 
only for wagon delivery, probably this year a practical failure. ; ; Union S its 
10,000 tons, and at market price, no Acreage of Danish cabbage 25% ul 





minimum being named. Last year it larger, but hurt by excessive rains, rm . P 
was the establishment of a price which will reduce area harvested to T’ve worn Wright’s ““No wonder they 
‘minimum by the Welch people at about same as last year.—[A. M. N., Union Suits for years wear so well, The boss s 
$35 a ton which then established the ie oo ya 2 ee iu Sao <5 Ade and sold them to hun- himself goes to market 
market price. Prospects = a bumper crop of bate dreds of shrewd dealers = ear ond bays the 
Crop Largel Baskets cabbage.—[H, L. C., Clarkson, : : nest long-fiber Egyptian 
» bie Full crop here of both early and whose reputation de- eotten sad. fine-combed 
This year’s crop will go, at least late cabbage, and best offer first week pends upon the quality wool. 
ap 856% of it, into the general market, it = — eee eee W. Gunther of the goods they buy a aes eee 
e 0, ounty, S. i e ex . 
is now believed. There will be three and sell. And I know in Wright's Union Suits 


large co-operative companies in the 


marketing field, the Chautauqua & High Freight on Apple Exports that if you once get 


they are tailored to fit per- 


[eee © & eee 








; it pes 
Erie @ company, the South 3 into these garments you fectly and have a libera 
2 Shore areneie association and the | [From Page 7.] will be sold, too, ina closed crotch. While they 
Keystone grape company. The asso- in 1911-2 when they aggregated 2,768, - minute are light in weight, they 
mame eiations are endeavoring to secure 027 barrels. : . are as comfortably warm 
the co-operation of the federal bu- ctlginiinn jauk' duke Wee 4 hitting. “Talk about long Seaed, — you ever 

nate reau of markets and information in or slightly more than $1 a barrel, in- wear! Wright's Union SFC OF. 
te perfecting a news and distribution oiyging the primage, but with the Suits will average two “They sell at good 
gervice. The big shippers and the real opening of the export season, the haberdashers’ for $2 up; 
basket makers have united in select- rate settled back to about &5 cents or three seasons. They separate shirts and draw- 

ing the four-quart and the two-quart,, and remained there during the bal- wear that long for me. ers, $1 up."’ 






baskets as the standard containers ance of the season. Exporters also 


i Salesman 
li with both take hop> from that experience in ~ 

Sakans ane bap gong ” their calculations for the coming sea- eS 

The withdrawal of the grape juice %°- While nobody is so optimistic 44 

pani ket caused 2%, tO expect a material increase in 

com es from the mar the amount of steamer space likely 

sudden and unprecedentéd demand to be available later on, It is believed 


ts. This came early in Au- the situation will at least improve ; WRIGHT'S UNDERWEAR COMPANY, New York City 
is been safely met. Four- somewhat in this direction. hides 
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OPE oO” ” Metal Shingles 


sides, rus’ 
, a0 well 90 Sis only, 


Se wetter oe mg as building. 
No o—e Roofing ¢ Can 
Stand Our Tightcote Test 


Edwards Tightcote oe and Edwards 
Bitin Tightcote ged roofings are longest lived, 
giest and Cost to use than 
geod shingles or aay other roof. Most artistic. 
fests 5 to 12 ft. long; coming width 24 ins. 
= roofing and siding in Edwards 

painted or Eg « 


GARAGE $' _—— 





One 
rinterlock=can't 


ool. 
layer, Forever 








Samples & 
A Roofing Book 








15e Worth of 
Added Fertility 
Produced 75c 

in Increased Crops 


That is the record of eighteen years in the 
use of Rock Phosphate at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural College. 

“25 bushels of wheat at a cost of s. + a 


“9 tons of si 

are other results from the use of DAY. 
BREAK ELY GROUND ROCK 
PHOSPHATE. 


Write us for prices and for the story of 
“Profita x Production with Permanent 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
158 Market St., COLUMBIA, TENN. 


































Janior Pu Engines 
9 for deep well mn Reach 300 feet. 
Can be attached to any make pump or 
sold with pump. Run smooth and quiet. 
We build engines and pam for every 
purpose—house, barn, irrigation, etc., for 
ine” or shallow wells. Also Power Spray- 


NL NNER ET EEE LURE 























achin nes. i Pronounce 
ieee “The Quality Line.” Send for 
bulletin, Tell us your pumping problems. 
DOMESTIC ENGINE 
AND POMP CO. 
Box 
Ship L 
| 
= Pa. 
| @ 
ary 
J Na 
400 
— —_— 
=~ 


Useful Books 


“HESE volumes should prove of 
exceptional value to those en- | 
gaged in canning and preserving, 

; whether for the home consumption or 
on a commercial scale, - Books sent 
Postpaid on receipt of price named. 





Canning and Preserving 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


This work is the result of careful prac- 
tice in teaching beginners how to can and 
preserve fruits and vegetables; also the 
~ methods of making marmalades, fruit 
utter and jellies, drying fruits and making 
Syrups and catsups, pickling, flavored vine- 
gars, drying herbs, etc., 5x7 inches. 80 
POSS, CAGE Siisdc iv tsevece «+-Net $0.75 


The Manufacture of Preserved 
Foods and Sweetmeats 
By B. Hanson 


A handbook of all the processes for the 
ee ervelee of flesh, fruit and vegetables, 
. for the preparation of dried fruit, dried 
He tener marmalades, fruit syrups and 
ermented beverages, and of all kinds of 
ym aig candied fruit, sweetmeats, rocks, 
57 dragees, pralines, etc. Silustrated, 
x7 inches, 220 pages. Cloth....Net $3.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N, Y, 
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Cigar Leaf Yield Reduced: 


TRYING SEASON FOR CROP GROWTH—YET 
MANY SPLENDID CROPS EVENTUALLY 
SECURED—QUALITY UNEVEN, BUT A 
LARGE PART OF IT UNUSUALLY GOOD FOR 
CIGAR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


The total yield of cigar leaf tobacco 
in this country this year, according to 
figures deduced from the reports of 
American Agriculturist correspond- 
ents, approximate 168,800,000 Ibs, 
some 18 million Ibs less than the crop 
of last year and about three million 
Ibs less than the crop of two years 
ago. This is the smallest total yield 
since 1907, when our correspondents’ 
figures showed the total to be 
million Ibs. The season has been very 
uncertain from the outset, as noted 
in our special crop reports from 
week to week, with conditions 
of temperature and moisture that 
were always affording the grow- 
ers food for thought. The season 
is peculiar also in that with these 
conditions varying so widely some 
growers have harvested the largest 
and best crops ever, while neighbors 
have had the opposite results. 


Estimated Yield of Cigar Leaf Crop 
[In round thousands and tenths of thousands of cases 
of 350 Ibs each.) 


1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 
o 112.4 128.7 112.0 133.5 155.3 135.2 155.9 
Wis 95.9 123.6 125.7 137.7 146.0 102.0 134.0 
Pa 126.2 122.1 119.7 170.8 182.3 184.2 131.9 
NB 118.4 = : 98.0 112.5 106.2 107.2 108.5 
N Y 15.6 4.4 17.2 154 143 = 15.2 
South M1 1 it é 4.5 #115 13.0 13.6 13.1 
Totals 482.6 533.5 484.3 583.2 618.3 556.5 558.6 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco Supplies 
[In millions and tenths of millions of pounds.] 





US Wrapper Re- For In 

crop, imports, exports, dom _borid, 
Year Ibs fiscal yr fiscal yr use June 30 
1915 ae . 7.2 7 172.4 6.3 
1914 7.7 7 193.7 7.1 
1913 iv. 3 6.3 7 177.5 6.4 
1912 204.1 6.4 x 209.8 6.4 
1911 216.4 5.9 8 221.5 6.0 
1910 194.7 6.6 10 200.3 5.3 
1909 195.5 5.6 9 201.0 5.3 
1908 7 6.9 7 211.9 5.8 
1907 166.6 7.6 9 173.3 6.0 
1906 177.8 6.7 183.8 6.0 
1905 ... 157.7 7.1 1 163.8 6.1 
1904 ..cceeee 152.9 7.4 i 159.1 6.1 
In analyzing the figures for yield 


per acre it is shown that Pa and 
N Y are the only states where the 
yield tnroughout will average more 
than in the previous year. The Ct 
valley, O and Wis show a lower 
yield. The acreage statistics show 
that New England is the only section 
in which the acreage has been in- 
creased in 1915, while O shows the 
biggest reduction with approximately 
5%, or 3800 acres. The N Y acreage 
was reduced some 500 acres, which in 
the comparatively small total in that 
state constitutes about 20% 

Among the larger sections Wis has 
had the worst experience. The cold, 
wet spring greatly delayed the trans- 
planting of the plants and prevented 
their development when once in the 
field. The ground was kept so wet 


Final Leaf Tobacco Report 


TM mm 





that cultivation was frequently im- 
possible when most needed. When 
finally growers admitted that a warm, 
dry, late season was their only hope 
this was denied to them and hail and 
severe frosts made their appearance 
through wide sections before the har- 
vest had been started. 


Average Yield Per Acre and Prices 
[Quotations are for stalk-cut tobacco in bundle.] 





1915 1914 1915 1914 

Ohio ....ee0e- 800 850 *10@15 10@15 
Wisco: cove 850 1,050 5@15 10@18 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,300 1,250 10@25 12@15 
New England ..... 1,500 1,700 18@25 a 25 
ew ‘eon eesccece 1,400 1,300 10@12 0@15 
evcccece 950 900 18@54t 1s@50t 

*Asked, no sales. 


+Shade-grown. 
New England shade-grown 35@60. 


Acreage of Cigar Leaf Crops 
(In thousands and tenths of thousands of acres.] 


1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 

oO 49.2 53.0 49.0 53.4 60.0 70.0 71.5 
Wis 39.5 41.2 40.0 40. 4 41.3 34.3 40.5 
Pa 84.0 34.2 38.0 421 45.9 43.1 44.7 
E 27.7 26.4 24.0 22.56 22.0 21.2 21.7 
NY 3.9 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.1 3.9 3.9 
South 52 66 62 @2 836 69 69 
Totals 159.5 164.8 160.3 167. 0 176. 9 178.5 188.5 
Pa growers were also hindered 


at the outset with cold, rainy weather. 
Many plants grew in the beds until 
they were too large for best results 
in transplanting. When weather con- 
ditions would permit of transplanting, 
however, in most sections of the state 
the plants came along fairly well 
and the plentiful moisture was ac- 
companied by enough warm weather 
to bring along the crop satisfactorily. 
Lancaster county growers were 
blessed with the late season that they 
looked for and the crop is the largest 
that they have had for the last three 
years. 

In O the acreage has tended to 
fluctuate greatly of late years, with a 
general tendency toward reduction 
and this year’s acreage is about the 
same as in 1913. Cold, rainy weather 
resulted in very uneven development 
of the fields and the average acreage 
yield this year is some 50 lbs less than 
last year. 

New England has had perhaps the 
most peculiar season of all the leaf 
growing sections. In the lower part 
of the Ct valley growers have 
phenomenally good crops and many 
of the growers throughout the central 
and northern sections have the same. 
In general, however, there are more 
mediocre crops the farther north you 
go. The acreage was increased again 
this year after the boost of last. The 
average total yield in New England is 
below that of last year but quality 
will make up for this shortage. Lead- 
ing growers who raised the same 
acreage this year do not find their 
sheds as full as last ae the quality 
is superior. 


From Comnesticts Growers 
Quality fair, but yield this year per 
acre 20% smaller than in 1914. Acre- 
[To Page 14.] 

















Harvesting Crop on Connecticut Farm 
The Connecticut crop this year is varied but shows some of the 


best tobacco ever grown in the valley. 


This crop on the farm of Leon 


GC. Leach of Ellington, will easily go to 1800 pouncs per acre, and the 


quality is of the best. 


aca 





WITTE Engines 
Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 


Look at these NewPrices! 
2H-P $34.95; 4H-P, $69.75; 6H-P, $97.75; 
8 H-P, $139.65; 12 H-P, $197.00; 16 H-P, $279.70; 
22 -P, $000.90. oof ertabte Ei fase fre Low. 


Direct From Factory to User 


WITTE engines, Stationary, Portable, Skid- 
ded and Sawrig styles, have set the quality 
standard for 28 yeare. Better today ever. 

Castings of semi-steel, detachable cylinders, 
vertical valves, four-ring pistons, automobile 
ignition, variable speed, and other merits, with- 
out which no engine can now be high-grade. 
isberal 6-Year Guaranty 
to ae an pin | ~of-date date, Door. or daub fal on one for any 
» — ofa nye Don’ ont ei 

ith highfalu ook ryt ys wied 
Mow to Judge Engines. 
New Book tells y: mgt how, t0,be, safe oer 
ine selection, even if you don’t pick a 
ca me just your , for one of fine books 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Engine Works, 


1801 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
160 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























That's how easy it is to re- 
finish your floor or any piece of 
furniture —to bring back to life and 
beauty, things you were ready to dis- 
card—by the use of 


Lucas Paints 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


Whatever itis about the house that 
needs repaintin _— fresh: ee up, ss oy | is 


= Home H 
pis: Varnis h Sta in ber 37-4 
) re woodwork, Floor Paint, Ename > 


Paint, ete. 66 years of paint-making ex 
— jence back of every Lucas product. oct. 


FREE Hate —_ § bulletin, 
Money on Paint” A | Home 
Book of Painting Help.” Write 


John LacaskCh, 
Office 99 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GIANT 
INTER 

















The Guarantee Lime and 
Fertilizer Spreader 
Write for low Sooner or later you wilt 


rice and buy thie Complete 
Catalog Z. Spreader. Why not Now? 







The Guarantee Spreader is the most durable spreader 
on the market. Will spread evenly or sow in rows. 
Has the latest improvements. All regulations can be 
made from seat, including shifting clutch that throws 
machine in and out of gear. Fully equipped with acre- 
mark, indicator, screen, lid, seat, neck-yoke and double- 
trees. We pay freight. A spreader that is sure to please, 


THE GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. E21, Baltimore, Md. 





20,000 Tons ALFALFA For Sale! 


Carefully graded and inspected 


Alfalfa, Timothy and Clover Hay 


of best quality. 
Buy DIRECT from a Farmers’ Association 


Onondaga Alfalfa Growers’ Ass’n. Inc. 
3 Coal Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y, 













Tygert 
Fertilizers 





WE WANT AGENTS 
J. E. TYGERT CO, 
28C S. Del. Av. Philadelphia 













































































Pack Silage Around Sides 


In filling a silo with an ordinary 
blower, there is a tendency for all 
larger pieces of ear to fall in one 
place, while the stalks and leaves will 
be blown a little farther over, says 
the federal department. It is best, 
for this reason, to have a distributer 
attached to the blower, or have a man 
in the silo to distribute the grain well 
over the surface with a fork. The 
siiage should be packed around the 
walls thoroughly, instead of letting 
it accumulate in the center. 

After the silo has been filled, water 
should be put on until the top layer 
fis thoroughly wet. This forms an 
air-tight covering and prevents the 
spoiling of the silage for a greater 
depth than 8 inches or 1 foot, There 
will be a slight loss in the top layer 





of silage unless it is used im- 
mediately. 
Silage Increases Lamb Profits 


4- The addition of corn silage to a 
_Pation of shelled corn and clover hay 
reduced the cost of gain on a lot of 
‘fambs fed at the Purdue station 49 
cents per hundred pounds. It also 
slightly increased the selling value of 
_the lambs, and increased the profit 
~22 cents per lamb. When the corn 
silage was added-to the ration, it was 
found that slightly less of the shelled 
corn was eaten, and at the same 
time, the rate of gain on the lambs 
Wes slightly decreased. The amount 
of hay consumed by the lambs also 
Was reduced when silage was added, 
121 pounds of the silage reducing the 
hay consumption 0.72 pound daily 
per lamb. 

Without silage, the ration of shelled 
corn and clover hay produced gain 
on proportionately the same quantity 
of grain as did the same ration with 
silage added. Considerable hay was 
saved, however, as it was found that 
863 pounds of silage reduced the 
quantity of clover hay consumed in 
making 100 pounds of gain. by 199 
pounds. 





Early Feed for Calf 


The length of time that a calf 
should be fed on skim milk depends 
upon the amount of milk available. 
Some feeders wean their calves at 
four months, but it is better practice 
to feed until they are six months. If 
there is plenty of skimmed milk, it is 
profitable to feed heifers until they 
are eight months or a year old. This 
imsures better growth and develop- 
ment. 

The calf will begin to eat grain at 

_ the time it is changed from whole 
milk to skimmed milk. The best way 
to get. it started is by placing a little 
grain in its mouth after it has con- 
sumed its milk. it will like the 
taste, and will -soon eat without as- 
sistance if the grain is placed within 
reach. A great many feeders prac- 
tice mixing the grain with the. milk. 

is is a serious mistake, especially 

_ in case of corn or some other starchy 
food. The calf simply gulps it down, 
and does not masticate it. Indigestion 

often follows. When the calf: begins 
to eat grain readily, only such amount 
jshould be given as will be cleaned up 
‘at each meal. The calf’s appetite is 
_ the best guide, but usually ‘he will 
eat over a half pound of grain a 

y for the first two months. From 


pound of grain a day will be sufli- 


4 
~ Hay should be kept before the calf 
’ after it is two weeks old. It will soon 
_ consume quite a little of it. . This 
should be encouraged by keeping 


i v2 bright and clean hay within reach of 


e calf at all times, For young 


Gh ee eadves, mixed” or pratric hay is better 








than- alfalfa or clover, as the latter is 


- usually too laxative, and has a tend- 


ncy to produce scours. . After two 











ir three months, the calf will do 


more of it than the mixed 
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this time until six months old, a- 





hays, If the calf is on pasture it will 
not be necessary to feed any hay. 


Care of Fresh Cow—The proper 
time to begin giving the cow special 
attention is about two months pre- 
vious to freshening, as she requires 
about this amount of rest to properly 
prepare for the next lactation period. 
A cow that is to freshen during the 
winter should receive about 25 pounds 
of corn silage and all the alfalfa hay 
that she will eat up clean, together 
with a light grain ration, the amount 
that she should receive being gov- 
erned by the amount of flesh the ani- 
mal carries. The grain fed at this 
time should be of a cooling and laxa- 
tive nature, It is generally best to 
place the cow in a separate box stall 
a few days before calving. All water 
given immediately after freshening 
should be warm and for a few days 
grain should be limited to bran mash. 
Alfalfa and other roughage may be 
fed ad libitum. As soon as she has 
reached normal condition, the grain 
ration can be changed and increased 
in accordance with. the amount of 
milk given.—[Prof J. H. Frandsen, 
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- Farm Poultry 


iiitiehininiininenmnennl 


Fall Culling of Poultry Flock 
FRANCIS M, WYCOFF, HOWELL CO, MO 

The more successful farmers cull 
treir poultry flock in the fall, All 
two-year-olds, lazy and poor layers, 
are disposed of before winter to give 
room for the layers. Hens that make 
a late molt are sold, as they seldom 
lay enough eggs through the winter 
to pay for the feed they eat. To 
place the fowls on the market the 
day after culling is a mistake, as the 
fowls are seldom in prime condition. 

Although this applies more particu- 
larly to range flocks, small pens also 
need special care previous to mar- 
keting. An old hen is nice and 
tender, if fattened properly. A hen 
in poor condition weighing three or 
four pounds can be made to double 
her weight in two or three weeks if 
given a fattening ration. 

I have used both crates and pens 
for fattening fowls. The method to 
follow depends .on the conditions of 
the fowl, whether they have been on 
free range or yarded. If the latter, 
I think the crates are best. But by 
experience with range fowls, as they 
are naturally used to so much exer- 
cise, I find they fret a little in close 
confinement, The crate I use has a 
slatted bottom, It is fastened against 
a tree a few feet from the ground 
and so insures plenty of shade. The 
slatted bottom allows the droppings 
te fall through, keeping the crate 
clean. Being above the ground, it is 
not damp. A can for water is fas- 
tened so as to be easily cleaned but 
not easily upset by the hens. 

The fattening pen for the range 
hen must be large enough to allow 
a little exercise, but not enough to 
hinder her taking on flesh. It is 
placed away from the old runs, so the 
fowls will not fret for their liberty. 
They need both shade and sun and 
a goog place for a dust bath. The 
fowls in either the pens or crates are 
fed regularly; as early as they 
awake in the morning and just be- 
fore going to roost. They are given 
only as much feed as they clean up 
readily. - 





Keep to One Breed—wWhile f 
strongly advocate the infusion of new 
pure-bred bloods into herds, I wish to 
add a word of caution to readers and 
at the same time advise the purchase 
of pure-bred animals. Allow me to 
explain: Having selected a breed to 
begin with, do not be continually 
changing from one breed to another. 
That course is most disastrous to 












those seeking to develop a herd of 
pure-bred stock.—[C. W. 
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FEED 


is doing. 


Produces Results 


you what we know of this feed and why we feel you should 
use it, but we prefer to let 


We have looked through our regular daily mail and picked 
out a few letters from feeders of high standing and put these 
letters together in book-form, illustrated, making it easy for 
you to read them and see for yourself what Xtra-vim Feed 


This book is worth sending for—drop us a postal. 


and that is what the owner of 
horses, cows, sheep, pigs or 
poultry wants. We could take 
a whole page of this paper and 
cover it with fine print telling 


for Themselves 








XTRAVIM MOLASSES FEED CO., 


173B Milk Street, Boston 














SANITATION 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 

Wowtl expt you Srepe besties om the 
treatment mange, eczema or pitch 
panna nag TH, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites disease. 


Write for them—they are free. 














ERESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 

gE aT ne bn the Ueiend States 

| 3 the rs ten years to prevent the 

spread of co: disease. It hasdone 

ie and KRE DIP No. 1 will do the 
game for you on the farm. 


KRESO DIP No.1 is Paps, t2 Use Rall 
alee ren! r aed A 
Effecti too 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep’t Anima! industry. DETROIT, MICH. 














AINT s00k-Youre 
gearesra FREE 
ae peles foe, deb you want 


House Paint as Low as 98c Gallon 


FVERCOTE 
BARN 
PAINT 
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They Hold Even in Fly Time 


Some test for a horse nail il! The horse 
and kicks in his efforts to “swat the fly.” wate 
fights at times. And the little nails—if 


Capewell—hold the shoe 


Wouldn’t it pay you to see that 
“Capewell” na 








at a fair price-not cheap- 
ost regardless of quality. 


MAKE HENS LA 


more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks$ 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone, 
MAHN’S Larnee peor. 
fast, or clogs. 
easy, : phen 
40 Daye’ Free Trial. No money in advance. Book free. 
WW. MANN CO., 80110 . MILFORD, MASS. 





A FAST CUTTER 


\ For 
hs, 






Power 


This Gale-Baldwin re. 
quires about half the 
Dower demanded by 
other cutters of similar 
size. It has a revolving 
self-feed table—is astrong, positive feeder, 
and cuts more ensilage per hour than any 
machine operated with same amount of 


power, 
Gale- 


Gricopec Baldwin 
ENSILAGE-CUTTER 


has the widely known, 62-year, B. & T. 
reputation behind it. That’s guarantee 
enough, Buy one this season, Mr. Dairy- 
man and ‘‘thank your star” when silo- 
filling time comes. 

Dealers sell it. If none near you write 
us, Catalog describing all our line—free, 
Write today. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 
Box No.120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 




















There is yet time to get one of 
Those Good 


Green 
Mountain 
For this year’s corn crop Sil Os 
“We are making i hi t 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
343 West Street Rutland, Vermont 


The Strongest, Simplest 
STANCHION \ 


Saving of time and cow-comfort 
mean bigger wer protits. Know that your 
cows are h peer * without an- 
—in 

















NEW 
Stanchions—wood or steel—chain or 
pivot hung. Entension bars prevent 
side entrance. Latch holds Stanchion 
in ea when open. Perfect free- 


dom of head. 
Let us send you free catalog on our 
Litter and Feed Carriers, Water 
Basins other ‘‘New Modern"’ etable 








equipment. 
GLOR BROS. & WILLIS MFG. CO. 
59-69 lain Street, Attica, N.Y.) 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 











man 2 EP te put up and easi 
market, Adjustable 
= ~ ie-tight door end of 


con! 
”@ manent ladder are some ot the unusual features T 
Jatersational Silo Co., 112 ‘ain At., Lincarilte, Ps 
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Milk Contract Date-at Hand 


Contract prices for New York state 
milk during the six months from Oc- 
tober 1 to March 31 were not made 
public by the large milk distributing 
concerns of New York city when this 
paper went to press. In fact, they 
will mot be in the hands of most 
dairymen until September 18 or 20, 
although September 15 is the unoffi- 
cial date for announcement of the 
prices. Unfortunately, the satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction of milk producers 
has practically nothing to do with 
the contract prices. They are dic- 
tated by each distributing concern 
in accordance with the analysis 
which that concern makes of the 
whole situation. The ruling minds of 
each concern review the conditions 
of supply and demand effecting milk 
in the last six months. They fore- 
cast the coming six months and com- 
pare with the situation a year ago. 
Then, putting two and two together a 
schedule is arranged that seems to 
meet their needs and by which they 
can do business at a profit. 

Last spring Borden condensed milk 
company surprised producers by con- 
tracting for milk on a quality basis, 
the per cent of butter fat being the 
ruling factor. The prices in effect 
during the present month of Septem- 
ber are as follows: For milk testing 
3% butter fat $1.31 a 100 pounds, 
3.5% $1.46, 4% $1.61, 4.5% $1.76, and 
5% $1.91. Every intervening 0.1% 
butter fat makes a difference of 3 
cents 2 100 pounds of milk. How- 
ever, the above prices were effective 
only when the dairyman scored 25% 
on equipment, and 48% on methods 
as provided by the New York depart- 
ment of health score card, Milk be- 
low this standard was cut 10 cents a 
100 pounds. 

In commenting upon the way in 
which these prices were received by 
the patrons of the Borden company, 
Dr Cassius Way, veterinarian, stated 
that producers in general agreed this 
to be the proper basis upon. which to 
contract milk. 


Method of Deriving Prices 

The statistical method by which 
the Borden folks make their contract 
prices is an interesting one. Butter 
fat is the controlling factor as the 
prices appear to the farmer. But 
strange to say, the value of skim milk 
as anticipated by the concern is the 
basis upon which the final price is 
made. The range in the value of 
butter fat as butter on the market 
comparatively ranges but little from 
month to month the year round. The 
producer’s supply and the consumer’s 
demand for skim milk vary greatly. 
At a period when the supply is large, 
the demand is often low. The re- 
verse is also true. 

Then in May or June when the 
consumer’s demand is small and the 
producer’s supply is large, the value 
of skim milk is lower than when the 
reverse conditions exist in December. 
Of course the supply is more variable 
than the demand in New York city. 
Thus, deciding upon the anticipated 
value of skim milk in the coming six 
months, the Borden folks tack on the 
less variable butter fat value 
offer dairymen a final contract price. 
The announcement of this winter’s 
prices is being watched with extreme 
interest, The actual prices will ap- 
Pear in American Agriculturist in an 
early issue, 

Clover farms company also changed 
its contract basis last spring, using 
the Borden figures as the base price 
and offering additional premiums for 
low bacterial count, good sanitary 
Conditions of dairy and the tuberculin 
test. There are five stations in New 
York state with which the Clover 
people deal -to any extent. Those at 
Slate Hill and Shekomek contract for 
milk with the far-ners upon the price 
established previous to entering the 


- six-month period. 


On the other hand farmers near 


ton Homer and Afton stations object 


Sige on and so enter into 


ea 
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verbal agreement with the manager 
of the collecting depot. The prices 
correspond to those at the other 
points, although the looseness of the 
arrangements makes variation pos- 
sible. A new station was opened up 
recently in the heart of the cheese 
sections at Caughdenoy. The value 
of cheese largely affects the price paid 
for milk in that locality. Prices are 
posted from month to month to ac- 
cord with the cheese market. Clover 
prices will be announced in these col- 
umns at an early date. Sheffield 
Farms-Slawson Decker company have 
not advised concerning their plans for 
the coming months. 


Milk Output from Straus Stations 

Twenty-four years ago Nathan 
Straus began distributing milk free 
from disease germs to babies in New 
York city. At present there are 18 
of these Straus stations in New York 
city. The output from these stations 
during the past year amounted to 
2,175,208 bottles. In addition, dur- 
ing the summer months this year, 
1,441,580 glasses of pasteurized milk 
were served at the stations, in the 
parks and on the recreation piers. 
The milk was supplied at less than 
cost, the bottle milk being in nursing 
bottles, one feeding to a bottle, ready 
for use upon warming, the size of 
the bottle and the formula used vary- 
ing according to the ages of the 
babies, 

During this period of years. Mr 
Straus has maintained his work in 
other cities besides New York, but in 
New York city alone, during this time 
over 39,000,000 bottles have been sup- 
plied to babies and 22,000,000 glasses 
of pasteurized milk to children play- 
ing in the parks. In 1892, when the 
work started, 34,000 bottles were dis- 
tributed. In the past year, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary work of these 
Straus milk stations, the period of 
unemployment following the outbreak 
of the war led Mr Straus to provide 
meals at 1 cent each at those stations 
in the districts where unemployment 
was most seriously felt. Over 1,000,- 
000 of such meals were served. 








Farm Personals 


Warren 8, Greth, aged 13 years, a 
farm boy near Wernersville, Pa, took 
it into his head that he would like to 
make money. His father, Isaac 
Greth, agreed to give him a chance, 
provided he would start a bank 
account. The lad opened such an 
account by depositing a few dollars 
he had saved. The father, who 
deals in calves, which he buys for 
several city meat dealers, offered his 
son 5 cents a head for dressing them 
for market. The boy accepted the 
proposition, working after school 
hours on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday of each week. In 1914 he 
dressed or skinned 580 calves, and 
thus acquired $29, at 5 cents each. 
The boy neglected no school studies. 
For six years he attended regularly 
without a break. Last year he missed 
one day. 


Farmers from many sections of 
eastern Pennsylvania have visited the 
potato farm of W. Ambrose Slichter, 
near Elverson, in Chester county, Pa. 
Having made the growing of pota- 
toes a special study, he is meeting 
with great success on his 115-acre 
farm. Last spring he sold 3000 
bushels of seed potatoes, of the 
Noxall and Late Palosca varieties, at 
$3 and $3.50 a bushel, besides having 
marketed 9000 bushels of “run-ot-the- 
crop” at from 65 to 70 cents a bushel. 


Dr H. A.’ Surface, state zoologist of 
Pennsylvania, recently celebrated his 
48th birthday anniversary. He was 
born in. Warren county, O, and came 
te Pennsylvania in 1900 as professor 
of zoology at state college. Since 
1908 he has been holding his present 
position. At his age of 48 he is, on 
account of his many activities, one of 
the most energetic, and, therefore, to 
be regarded as among the youngest 
men in the state. He has 
strongly indorsed by the newspapers 
and many societies for secretary of 
agriculture, and hundreds of letters 
have been written to Gov Brumbaugh 
in his behalf. 
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Fayway works 
. It is the only butter-maker in the world 
as solved the lem of correct butter-making. 
It keeps the fat globules intact—a 
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You Must See This 
Marvelous Butter-Maker 


Not until you do see and it can you realize how much quicker and how 
— with the wonderful Fayway than with any 
churn you have ever used or seen. Ao o farm laher caver end tnceme py has 

caused the biggest sensation 
literally revolutionized — on 





BUTTER SEPARATOR 


We have such great confidence in this remarkable butter-maker— 
we have such an overwh 
we ciaim for it in the form of enthusiastic letters from delighted owners 
all over the country—and we feel so sure that you, like thousands of 
others, will consider it one of the best investments you could possibly 
make the sensational offer to send it to you 
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Get All the Cream 


apie Speed Governor will save $3.00 worth 
of cream a year, from each of your cows by 

ting your separator at a steady, uniform 

speed. Automatically starts sep- 
arator slowly and gradually in- 
creases it. Any speed obtained 
while machinery is in L metre. . by 
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Week Ending Sepeinuier 18, 1915 
: a Farmers’ Opportunity ! 


me chance is here to put extra 
oe adh into the pockets of American 
_ farmers. If they fail to grasp this op- 
* portunity, it will never come again. 
a Whe like of it was never before 
known. 

‘®o utterly unprecedented is this 
| @pportunity, so convinced are we 
that . the producers of America wiil 
promptly organize to make the most 
_@f xt, that in their behalf Américan 
’ Jgriculturist has officially submitted 
to the Anglo-French commission on 
exchange and finance the proposal 
printed at top of opposite page. 

If duly accepted in proper form by 
ay authorized representatives of 
‘American producers on the one hand, 
- and.of Great Britain and France on 
' jthe other, the result should be of uni- 
_¥ersal benefit. It should mean far 

‘better prices to our producers for all 
crops from now until April than they 
otherwise can hope to get. Arrange- 
“ments are contemplated whereby any 
‘producer who desires may obtain 
ash for at least part of the joint 
_ British-French notes bearing good 
- gates of interest, which he accepts for 
‘his produce sold direct at full mar- 
“ket. prices. 

' For American farmers thus to 
grant outright the huge credit of 
~ $1,000,000,000 to two of the greatest 
“mations on earth, will be character- 
ven rad Americar, The proposal is 
Be 0 of American agriculture. It 
at one fell swoop put the United 
at the head of the world’s 
de. It will make the American 
er the arbiter of finance and 
fore of war and peace. 





t time in human history, the pro- 
r is able and willing to grant 
000,000 credit to nations that 
it, instead of those governments 
forced to seek accommodation 
middlemen and speculators in 
credits or merchandise, 


». Impressive Crop Totals 

he crops of 1915 loom large in 
th aggregate. In one or two notable 
its they are record-breaking 










at a whole, American 
> right now harvesting, 
ry harvest, one of the most 
-cffs, even in these re- 
















crop 


‘Thanksgiving season at hand shortly, 
the newspapers will very properly 
comment on the “billions of wealth 
added to this country.” Something 
of this has. already been _ fore- 
casted in the Orange Judd crop re- 
pocts printed in these pages a week 
ago, and in the weeks immediately 
preced.ng. 

Recognizing fully the manner in 
which crops as a whole bulk large, 
one thing of great importance is still 
to be said: That is, the keen neces- 
sity of producers knowing conditions 
as to quality as well as quantity. 
This has been already touched upon 
more than once in recent weeks in 
our crop and market pages. It has 
been a season of extremes in climatic 
conditions, marked particularly by 
the drenching rains of July and 
August, These, with attendant in- 
fluences, set at work certain things 
which have to do with quality, with 
ultimate consumption, and conse- 
quently with prices to producers. 

Fortunately immature corn may be 
profitably fed at home. But this is 
not true in any such degree of pota- 








interests rather than of manipulators 
in the share market. 

Wall street also resents the gov- 
ernment’s suggestion that the farmer 
be not charged more than 6% by his 
local bank for rediscounting his com- 
modity paper upon which the bank 
can get the cash at half that rate 
from the reserve system. But is not 
a margin of 100% for expenses and 
profits enough even for bankers? As a 
matter of fact, what is the use of 
government regulation of transporta- 
tion charges, if money lenders are 
free to charge “all the traffic will 
bear?” 

Instead of trying to accommodate 
the people in their own vicinity at 
reasonable rates and thus build up 
their own community, too many 
country banks deposit their surplus at 
low rates in city banks or buy com- 
mercial paper at much less than they 
will lend to their own customers, With 
the present vast importation of gold, 
and increasing plethora of deposits, 
any city and country banks, added to 
the facilities afforded by the reserve 








Why the Bureau of Animal Industry Must 
Be Reformed Instantly 


The evidence seems to be conclusive that the present renewed out- 
break of foot and mouth disease within a restricted area of Illinois, is due 
entirely to germs from hog cholera serum distributed from a government 


inspected plant. 


That business is under the supervision of the bureau of 


animal industry of the United States department of agriculture. 

Thus federal supervision again proves to be worse than useless. It was 
bad enough for foot and mouth disease to be spread a year ago by hog 
cholera serum from a plant under federal supervision, but it is inexcusable 
that the disease should again be caused by similar carelessness from an- 


other and different plant! 


The federal government, the United States department of agriculture 
and the bureau of animal industry had ample warning from the infected 


virus which they allowed to be distributed a year ago. 


for now duplicating the same error. 


No excuse exists 


Let us hope that, having been so promptly discovered, the present out- 


break will be stamped out instantly. 
We trust that federal and state authorities 


spreading over the country. 


There is no excuse for its again 


are co-operating so earnestly that no such danger is imminent. 


But: this second outbreak should never have occurred. 


The depart- 


ment and the bureau should receive such an overhauling as shall absolutely 


prevent the remotest possibility of such mistakes in the future. 


This new 


outbreak shows chat the United States senate’s investigation, the past 


summer, of the bureau of animal industry, was a downright farce. 


How 


long will Washington continue to worse than bunco American agriculture 


by permitting such carelessness? 


It should be distinctly understood, however, that the present outbreak 
is not an indictment of good hog cholera virus. When that serum is properly 
prepared and properly used in connection with proper sanitation and feed- 


ing, serum treatment is almost a specific against hog cholera. 


But what 


shall be said of a factory and of federal supervision that permits the dis- 
tribution of hog cholera serum which presumably is worse than all wrong 
because it contains the germs of foot and mouth disease? 








toes, which here and there show 
serious rot, meaning that prices may 
cover a wide range, and that strictly 
sound goods should command a pre- 
mium, The same is true in a greater 
or less degree in such special crops 
as onions, hops, cigar leaf tobacco, 
etc. With shortened rate of yield 
and uneven quality, the best will 
command a premium, The producer, 
fortified by knowledge of these condi- 
tions, will be the gainer. 





Easier Money for Crop Movement 


Money and credit for crop moving 
purposes should be easier and cheaper 
than ever from now until January. 
It will be if the banks in. every 
locality do their duty. The federal 
reserve board has issued additional 
regulations to simplify and cheapen 
accommodation, especially for crop 
holding, moving or marketing pur- 
poses. 

In addition to the improved facilities 
already afforded by the reserve sys- 
tem, it has now provided for “com- 
moedity paper” so-called. For instance, 
the note of a producer secured by 
grain, cotton or tobacco, represented 
by suitable warehouse receipts and 
insurance, when indorsed by his local 
national bank, is rediscountable by it 
at its federal reserve bank at the so- 
called commodity rate of only 3% in- 
terest per year. To get this rate, the 
local banks must not charge the 
farmer more than 6%, the note must 
be “for not longer than 90 days, and 
must be paid off at maturity. 

The United States treasury depart- 
ment has gone further by depositing 
$30,000,000 with the three federal re- 
serve banks at the South, especially to 
help growers finance their cotton in- 
stead of sacrificing it at low prices. 
This action has been much criticized 
by Wall street, which for many years 
has been in habit of having the 
government ey deposited in New 


es S 


system, rates should be more reason- 
able than ever to farmers and manu- 
facturers. This will do much to pro- 
mote industrial activity. Indeed, some 
fears of inflation are expressed. 





The new serial story; A Daughter 
of the Dons by William MacLeod 
Raine, starting next 
Our New week, September 25, is 
Serial Story a western tale, moving 
with the swift impact 
and rush of energy that comes from 
living out of doors in the brilliant sun- 
shine of the western plains, Richard 
Gordon of Cripple Creek, Col, holds 
the title to the Moreno land grant 
in New Mexico. Valencia Valdes, a 
direct descendant of an old Castilian 
family, is the present tenant on the 
va:r* estate, comprising nearly a half 
million acres, Dick’s coming to spy 
out the situation, his admiration for 
the pretty heiress, and the enmity 
of Manuel and the peons complete a 
stirring tale. It is as clean and bright 
as summer supshine, and a fine story 
of the free spirit of the west. Do 
rot miss the opening installment next 
week. 





The first summer season of han- 
dling milk on butter fat basis for 
New York city mar- 
kets is now at an 
end. American Agri- 
culturist has long 
considered this the basis upon which 
to buy milk. Whether or not enough 
is paid by the distributing concerns 
is another matter. The Holstein men 
selling milk of low fat content, felt 
the Borden prices came as a blow to 
the industry. On the other hand, 
the bulk of milk produced by a high 
producing Holstein cow is so much in 
excess of that produced by some of 
the other breeds, as Jersey for in- 
stance, that the total value may equal 
or even surpass the value of milk 
from “oe breeds, - ira 
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Big Fees for Little Work 


In Ohio recently a receiver was 
appointed to close up an oleo plant 
that had been defrauding the govern. 
ment. The receiver charged $20,000 
to do this little job and then agreeg 
to a payment of $22,000 to two other 
lawyers to help him, The national 
government has objected to such 
absurd, high fees. It now develops 
that the two iawyers assisting were 
already government employees and 
were paid by Uncle Sam, and hence 
were not entitled to any extra com- 
pensation. The receiver of this con- 
cern is also a lawyer. Here you 
luave the whole thing in a nutshell: 
High cost of government, high cost 
of the legal arm of life all centered 
in fees so big that it would take a 
farmer or a college professor a life- 
time to acquire. 

It makes no difference whether this 
oleo concern was a law breaker or an 
innocent party, it should not be pos- 
sible for a receiver or his attorneys 
to gobble up such enormous fees 
simply because the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. It might not be amiss 
for the government to investigate 
these many men growing rich out of 
their investigations of law breakers. 
Nothing is so apparent that we are 
in rocky waters than this scramble to 
get money that is not honestly earned. 

Prof Weld of Minnesota has 
brought to light some interesting 
fects about the cost of marketing 
crops. He finds that the crops most 
perishable offer the widest spread 
between producers and consumers, 


‘Then also irregularity in supply con- 


tributes to a wide margin. Other 
factors are waste and shrinkage, 
volume of products, ease in determin- 
ing quality, and finally bulk. In com- 
menting on these factors Prof Weld 
says: 

“When these differences in cost are 
considered it is apparent that some 
commodities are marketed on very 
small margins. As compared with 
manufactured articles in general, the 
staple farm products pass through 
the hands of a greater number of 
middlemen, but are marketed on 
smaller gross margins.”” Considered 
on the basis of the consumer’s dol- 
lar, this investigator finds that the 
number of cents that the producer 
gets varies from 30 to 75. For milk, 
the dairyman gets about 45 cents out 
of every dollar, for cream about 40 
cents, butter fat 75. cents, dairy but- 
ter 75 cents, poultry 45 cents, eggs 69 
cents, live stock 55 cents, grain 70 
cents, potatoes 50 cents, fruits and 
vegetables 30 cents. 

While the cause of better prices to 
farmers has been hurt more or less 
because of extravagant statements of 
certain socialistic farm papers and 
lecturers, the fact remains that there 
is too wide a spread between what 
the consumer pays and what the pro- 
ducer gets. This is particularly the 
case with fruit, vegetables and milk. 
Better marketing - facilities, better 
marketing methods, better market- 
ing organization, when set in motion 
will correct this evil to a consider- 
able extent.—[C. W. B. 





Cattle Disease Spreads—Foot and 
mouth disease has again assumed im- 
pressive proportions in Illinois after 
a stretch of 90 days devoid of out- 
break. A total of 117 animals are 
affected, scattered through a half 
dozen or more Illinois counties. Of- 
ficials in conference promptly decided 
to abandon all idea of showing cat- 
tle, swine, sheep or goats at the Il- 
linois state fair held at Springfield 
September 17-25. There was even 
tentative discussion about the possi- 
bility of calling off the great Inter- 
national live stock exposition set for 
November next. The work of clean- 
ing up affected cattle herds in I[llino‘s 
and disinfecting is going on rapidly. 
The infections were declared due to 
shipments of hog cholera virus which 
had not been properly inspected by 
federal authorities. Curiously enough, 
the manufacturing process was under 
the supervision of the federal inspec- 
tion and the serum had its o k before 
it was shipped. The authorities aro 
confident the epidemic in Illinois may 
be confined within its present bounds, 
as inspectors have been sent on the 
trail of every shipment of this virus 
in or te Joeate the disease in its 
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$1,000,000,000 Credit 


To England and France— Our producers will supply those 
countries with 500,000,000 bushels of grain, 5,000,000 
bales of cotton and other produce to a 
total of One Billion dollars 


These purchases to be made within orie, two, three and four months at 
the prices then current — Farmers to receive pay in the notes of 
those governments running six, twelve and eighteen months — A 
colossal proposition of largest mutual advantage to all interests — 
American producers will get the benefit, not middlemen and spec- 
ulators, if this proposition is accepted. 


To Baron Reading, Lord Chief Justice of England, Chairman; the Honorable Basil P. Blackett, of 
the British Treasury; Sir Edward Hopkinson Holden of the London City and Midland Bank; 
Sir Henry Badington Smith of the National Bank of Turkey, London; the Honorable Octave 
Homberg of the French Treasury, Paris; the Honorable Ernest Mallet of the Bank of France— 
Comprising the Anglo-French Commission to the United States on Exchange and Finance, 
New York Clearing House, New York City. . 


Gentlemen: New York, 14 Sept, 1915. 

The farmers of America, whom I have the honor to represent so 
largely, propose to grant your two nations collectively the credits 
amounting to One Billion Dollars ($1,000,000,000), which it has been 
stated you have come here to negotiate. 


We as producers propose to sell direct to England and France all 
of the grain, cotton and meats you want during the next four months. 
This material will be delivered to you at the ship’s side, at the mar- 
ket prices current at time of purchase, including cost, freight and 
insurance. 

Producers will accept in full payment therefor the joint notes of 
the said two nations running six, twelve and eighteen months. Said 
notes shall take precedence over all other obligations of said nations. 
The six months’ notes shall bear interest at 6%, the twelve months’ 
notes 544%, the eighteen months’ notes at 5%. The interest and 
principal of said notes shall be paid at par in American dollars at 
any bank in the United States. They shall be free from taxation, 
foreign or domestic. 

For the produce thus furnished you direct by American producers, 
it is proposed that the producer shall accept one-third of the pur- 
chase price in said six months’ notes, one-third in twelve months’ 
notes, one-third in eighteen months’ notes. 


The credit of One Billion Dollars ($1,000,000,000) which our 
American farmers thus propose to grant directly to the interests you 
represent, shall be based upon your contract to buy from our pro- 
ducers of grain (wheat, corn, oats, barley and rice), cotton, meats 
and other produce, such merchandise within four months to a total 
market value of substantially $1,000,000,000. The contract shall 
specify that said purchases shall be in substantially not less than the 
following amounts: 


Cotton, % Grain, 
bales bushels 
500,000 50,000,000 
November, 1915... 1,000,000 100,000,000 
December, 1915... 1,500,000 150,000,000 


January, 1916 .... 2,000,000 200,000,000 stems 
“Let your coffee slave be denied his 
p Cap aTe” GIP SSn eee cup at its appointed time! Headache 
All details and mutual gudaran- | —sick stomach—fatigue. I know it 
: : $ all in myself, and have seen it in 
tees for the satisfactory execution | Siners. Strange that cian Beer 
of this proposal by both parties, soning beings will persist in its use,” 
to be subject to negotiation. says a Topeka man. 
He says further that he did not begin 
Very respectfully, drinking coffee until he was twenty 
years old, and that slowly it began to 
poison him, and affect his hearing 
4 through his nervous system. 
“Finally, I quit coffee and the condi- 
tions slowly disappeared, but one cold 
F morning the smell of my wife’s coffee 
President Orange Judd Company. | was too much for me and I took a 
Bditor-in-chief of its five Orange Judd Farm Week- cup. Soon I was drinking my regu- 
Dette resenting. the respective sections, of the whole lar allowance, tearing down brain and 
Orango go ey Gnas teubatn Wooninn nerves by the daily dose of the nefari- 
of Atlanta, American Agriculturist of New York, New | OUS beverage. 
England Homestead of Springfield “Later, I found my breath coming 
noch ~ frequent fits of nausea, and 
then was taken down with bilious 
Orange Judd Service Bureau fever. 
“I have finally received check in| “Common sense came to me and I 
full from Loblein & Son, 287 Wash- | Wit, coffee for good and went back 


i ° to Postum.. I at once began to gain 
on New York, for beans | ang have had no returns of my bilious 
for nnn at 280, and thank you! symptoms, headache, dizziness, or 
or securing this justice for me. I | vertigo. 


appreciate American Agriculturist “I now have health, bright thoughts, 
and would not be without it.—[C. N. | and added weight, where before there 








Buy during 
October, 1915 .... IT SLUGS HARD 


Coffee a Sure and Powerful Bruiser. 
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Records pot ae this are ae 
cally use or the managemen 
of a ~ — ws ny nay is im- 
possib funds for improve- 
ment cannot be obtained. 
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Such methods result in a tele- 
phone line which can give only 
poor service. 


Records, statistics and accounts 
kept like this are avaiiable for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 
and efficiency of each depart. 
ment of the business. 
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The result of such records is a 
telephone line like this, which 
gives good service. 




















The subscriber knows the difference! He demands 
a well-informed, intelligent business management. 


One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





When You Write Advertisers Sin? itiatcen tits 


know where their replies come from. 





FREE! 


on > 
SS time and money on your own 






how easily you can 
make $5.00 to $10.00 





No Money in Advance — 


Maynard Engines are the first really high 
for the first time you can Ae 


by sendi H.P. to 15 H. on 


, shredder, silo filler, stone crusher, 
machine, and any machine that needs steady, 





power outfits sold at 
power to spare, at a price trees #09 78 — fi roy * te s00 " ve our ‘ect confidence in 
le up, Bavin, ou le e 

i ‘any size, 1 5 HP. one dave’ free trial, nota dollar in advance. it 


Get this Great Book 


Cut Down Farm Work 
Save Money and Make Big Profits! 


GEND in the cquben, below ov just write Up 0 posted care Spe Gale Guo tpee beck 
‘ower Profits. ow a Maynard Engine pays for itself saving work, 
4 4 the, wood caw. feed grinder 








farm, running x ag corn 
, pump, churn, cream separator, washing 
reliable, economical pewer. Then see 








ces within reach of every farmer 
y, quiet, economical power outfit, with 


Try it on any 








z - latter, 


Terry, Dividing Creek, N J. 

{it is only fair for us to state that 
this firm always has setttled any. just 
claims we have presented to them in 
behalf of our subscribers. ] 


What has been the experience of 
others with Louis Scheurer & Son 
Co, produce commission merchants, 
156 Reade street, New York city? 
They have failed to write us in ad- 
justment of certain complaints our 
clients have filed against them, while 
in another case they settled the com- 
Plaint. We should like to hear from 
everyone who has done business with 
these people and whether it was sat- 





or unsatisfactory, and if the 
what was the trouble, | 


was invalidism and the blues. 

“My brother quit coffee because of 
its effect on his health and now uses 
Postum. He could not stand the nerv- 
ous strain while using coffee, but 
keeps well on Postum.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two*forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form 
—must be well boiled. 15c and 25c 
packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water. and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage imstantly. 

and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers, 





ou 
work overload it, give it 


rere ie Wenlee hardest tests you can think of ! en decide whether or not you can afford to 


not 
give you a written guarantee, insuring the life of your Maynard for et least five years. It should 
last a Iifetime, and will last a lifetime with just ordinary care, 


MAIL COUPON OR POSTAL NOW 


We want 6000 farmore to write ue at once and get our Sine new free book and fecteey 
. We want to prove to you that the : jeter, or 

an RO TST OS We ‘want Sad ara tet ole a wih 
vi 
story of 


prove the best investment you ever made in your . We wm to you doesn't 
pay to buy any outfit enti! you have read the 5 and re 
Viewed our rock bottem and we want to prove iv pay more than 
our p: is money Gway 











Send in the ecoupon--or just a postal. You have nothing to lose and a lot to when 
how much a real tft day, win summer. 
peter td SF ea tL 





Ghidiles William Stores 482 Stores Building, New York 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 482 Stores Bidg., New York 
id Engine Book free to address below. 
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Phenomenal Sales of Farm Produce 

EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES PAST YEAR 
RECORD BREAKING—EXCEED IMPORTS BY 
NEARLY A BILLION’/DOLLARS—AGRICUL- 
TURE’S PROMINENT SHARE IN THE 
BUSINESS—SALES OF FOODSTUFFS 
NEARLY A BILLION—EXPORTS OF ARMY 
MOUNTS IMPRESSIVE 


During the fiscal year closed June 
30 the United States sold to foreign 
countries a billion dollars more goods 
than were bought abroad. Little 
wonder, therefore, that in order to do 
something toward filling the gap, 
England last week shipped into New 
York a cargo of gold and securities 
to the amount of 80 millions of dol- 
lars, this following similar valuable 
shipments one and two weeks earlier. 

This enormous export business 
enjoyed by the United States the past 
year, as already pointed out in these 
pages from time to time, is far 
greater than anything hitherto real- 
ized. While imports of all kinds of 
merchandise totaled 1674 millions, 
exports were 2769 millions. In the 
grand total of exports from the 
United States 959 milions represented 
foodstuffs, or more than double the 
preceding year, when conditions were 
normal, 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS FROM U S 


{In round millions] 
Year ended June 30 1915 1914 1913 








27 7 18 

49 9 49 

97 2 34 

68 16 49 

75 18 25 

13 2 2 

260 92 92 

16 12 il 
Cotton, bales ,..... 8 9 9 
Bowe, GOO ..cccotcce 21 16 20 
Dried apples, lbs .. 43 34 42 
Apples, bbis ....... 2 2 2 
PYGMOR, TS cccccesc 43 70 118 
Raisins, Ibs ........ 25 15 28 
Hides, cattle, Ibs 21 13 18 
BEOGG: BEE ob-cdec cece 16 24 18 
Corned beef, lbs 75 3 7 
Fresh beef, Ibs .... 170 6 7 
Oleo oil, Ibs ...... 80 97 93 
GClee, TRE Ws ciecices 5 3 3 
Bacon, Ibs ......... 347 194 201 
HAMS, TB. orcccccce 204 166 160 
LAE, GE tb ccs geese 70 ~ 58 67 
Mutton, Ibs ........ 4 5 5 
Butter, BOG ..ceccce 10 4 4 
Cheese, Ibs .......-. 54 2 3 
Condensed milk, Ibs 37 16 17 
Clover seed, Ibs .... 10 5 5 
Timothy seed, lbs .. 17 12 18 
Sugar, FOSs «.ovesces 549 51 44 
Tobacco, Ibs ......- 348 450 419 


Hungry for Bread and Meat 


The most impressive thing in the 
year’s business, from the. standpoint 
of agriculture, is the phenomenal in- 
crease in the exports of breadstuffs 
and meat produce, Expressed in 
round millions of dollars, these are 
shown in accompanying table, com- 
pared with one and two years ago. 
It will be noted, for example, that 
exports of wheat, 260 million bushels, 
were threefold a normal. Corn ex- 
ports, which are practically always 
negligible, were 49 million bushels, or 
fivefold those of the meager business 
of 1914.. Oats exports, 97 millions, 
were by far the largest on record, 
and this true also of rye and barley. 
War requirements were urgent, with 
Russia no longer an exporter of 
cereals, 

For reasons well known to our 
readers, foreign shipments of live 
cattle long since nearly reached the 
vanishing point, only 5000 head last 
year (to contiguous countries) against 
18,000 head, the preceding year. But 
interest is reawakened just now by 
England announcing last week that 
beginning September 21 beef cattle 
on the hoof may be landed at Lon- 
don for immediate slaughter, as was 
done for many years, but latterly 
forbidden. At present the high ocean 
freight rates are regarded practically 
prohibitive, Exports of live cattle 
Were as high as 593,000 head in 1904, 
worth 42 million dollcors. Now the 
exports are in the form of dressed 
and preserved meats, Exports of live 
never amounted to anything; 


How to Market Crops 





live sheep only 47,000 head last year, 
against 152,000 in 1914. 
IMPORTS INTO U S FOR THREE YEARS 


{In round millions] 
Year ended June 30 1915 1914 1913 


atte, TS. 5 sc esses 185 123 122 
Cotton, mfrs ...... 46 71 66 
MS, GOB sede civse 3 6 = 
TEER, GRO Soccsccve 334 280 268 
Calf skins, Ibs ..... 46 82 95 
Goat skins, lbs .... 67 85 96 
Sheep skins, lbs ... 59 70 72 
Se MT p.wctct.c40 12 5 8 
Fresh beef, Ibs .... 184 180 — 
Mutton, Ibs ........ 16 13 = 
. * arr 16 5 — 
Butter, me tevene<e a 8 1 
Cireese, TRS 2.6. .00. 50 64 49 
Cream, gals ....... 2 2 1 
BESEM, DRED cccccccss 3 1 — 
Flax seed, bus .... 11 9 5 
Clover seed, Ibs .... 24 30 21 
Other grass, Ibs .. 35 32 25 
Sugar beet seed,» ibs 16 10 15 
Maer. TE cesoccicc 5,241 5,067 4,740 
Leaf | Ibs .. 46 60 67 
UUOE GOW 6.69 cctees 308 248 195 


Beef Imports vs Exports 


Turning to dressed meats and pro- 
visions, the business is most impress- 
ive, having a value in 1915 of 220 
millions of dollars, almost double that 
of the preceding year. Take the item 
of fresh beef; one and two years 
ago, scant seven million pounds an- 
nually, the past year 170 millions. 
Imports of fresh beef, mostly from 
Argentine, are notable, 180 million 
pounds in each of the past two years. 
Curiously enough, these annual im- 
ports more than offset the phenom- 
enal exports of fresh beef from the 
United States to Europe, as shown 
in the accompanying tables. 

Exports of bacon in 1915 were 347 
million pounds, nearly double those 
of a year ago; butter 10 against an 
annual average of four millions, and 
cheese 54 against normal two to three 
millions. So wild have been the re- 
ports about foreign shipments of 
horses, it is interesting to note that 
exports in 1915 were exactly 289,340 
head, with a value of over 4 million 
dollars, or $222 each. In 1914 ex- 
ports of horses from the United States 
were only 22,776 head, and two years 
ago 28,707, But this 300,000 horses is 
only a little more than 1% of ail in 
the country, according to the Orange 
Judd annual estimate of horses on 
farms in the United States, as printed 
in these columns last winter. 

In manufactures, figures run into 
big totals. While not shown in the 
table of agricultural exports, it is 
interesting to note that aeroplanes to 
the value of $1,541,000 were exported 
and automobiles to the value of over 
68 million dollars. 

Cotton exports, in spite of upset 
conditions, finally amounted in the 
first year of the war in Europe to 
8,426,000 bales, against 9,165,000 bales 
in 1914. But owing to a lower price 
per pound, the value of exports of 
raw cotton were only 376, against 610 
millions of dollars the preceding 
year. Exports of finished cotton 
goods have continued around 30 mil- 
lion dollars annually. Total value of 
explosives of all kinds was 41, 
against six millions normally. 

Foreigners bought heavily of hides, 
and there is aiso a big increase in 
imports of both hides and calf skins. 
Domestic tanners bought over 500 
million pounds of all classes of hides 
for the manufacture of leather, or a 
little less than normal. 

Imports of breeding cattle were 
naturally very small, with conditions 
so disturbed in Europe; yet a half 
million feeders came into this coun- 
try from Canada and Mexico, num- 
bers substantially smaller than a year 
ago. Imports of horses from Belgium, 
France and England,’ exclusively 
breeding animals, numbered only 612, 
against 3000 to 4000 normally; but 
12,000. horses were shipped in -from 
Canada, Mexico, etc. Imports of 
sheep were 153,000 head, against 223,- 

one year ago. 

Live stock interests are already 
keen to the merit of fostering, in 
every way possible, the business of 
breeding up. The small amount of 





horses, in beef 

dairy sires, is impressive. 
Imports of hops, strangely enough, 
were unusually large, 12 million 
pounds against five to eight millions 
each of the preceding two years, this 
contributing to weakness in domestic 
prices, especially as exports of hops 
were far short of the preceding year. 


Save All Roughage—Farmers of the 
west can well afford to save the grea-- 
est possible amount of their roughage 


i 
: 





ee 
this year in view of the high prices for 
grain of ali kinds, which are likely to 
prevail, at least until another crop can 
be raised. Stock will Dring good prices, 
but the profit will be cut down if it is 
fed heavily on high priced grains. By 
using fodder and straw fer the largest 
part of the ration, and balancing it 
with cottohseed meal or oil meal, the 
cost of producing beef can be mate- 
rially reduced. This is the time to save 
the roughage. Cut up the corn, house 
the straw or stack it carefully. 














Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 

ts of “FARMS FOR or 


SAL’ “TO 
RENT’ will be at the above rate, but 
ARKET. 


accepted 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MA 


315 Fourth Ave 
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Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
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NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of tny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing « small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eges by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 


reach the buyer a nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and ese 
advertisers to use this paper, but our respongi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


RASPBERRIES AND STRAWBERRIES ripening 
now—St Regis Everbearing raspberries and Progressive 
and Superb Everbearing strawberries are now bearing 
delicious fruit. Plants set this fall will bear fruit 
next year from June to November. Price of plants 
by mail, postpaid, 5c each; $3 hundred; low thou- 
sand —~ prepaid. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsen- 


. 





STBAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and pot-grown, 
ready for planting now. Will ar fruit next sum- 
mer. (we blackberry plants; fruit trees. 
Catalog free. Agents wanted. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Remsenburg, N Y. 





AEE OUS YS 20 to 52 bus per 
to_1 bu per acre, $3 per bu. Write 
CLARE. ‘BROS, Freeport, O. 


POULTRY 


COCRSSSLS $1 EACH—Anconas, Campines, Leg- 
horns, Reds, . Ee Minorcas. EMPIRE POULTRY 
FARM, ®t, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


NUMBERED POULTRY BANDS—25, 20c; 50, 35c; 
100, 6ic; 200, $1. Samples free. FRANK CROSS, 
Montague, Mass. 


LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Fifty head high grade Holstein 
heifers, yearlings and two-year-olds; also cows of 
all kinds bought on commission. Write for terms and 
prospects. Save dealers’ commission from ten to 
twenty dollars per head. Twenty years’ experience. 
BR. 8. HULL, Edmeston, N Y 














OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED FARMERS—Men and women everywhere. 
U 8 government jobs; $75 month; short hours; vaca- 
tions; rapi advancement ; steady work; many 
appointments coming; common education sufficient; no 
pull required. Write immediately for list of positions 


now obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept B40, 
Rochester, N Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in U 8 service. ousands of 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
you; sure and generous pay; lifetime employmont. 
Just ask for booklet 8-822; no obligation. EARL 
HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 


A SOBER, HONEST AND ENERGETIC white 
man, with family. Must be a good milker and under- 
stand the care and handling of stock and farming 
machinery, and have good recommendation. Apply 
to R. M. THOMAS, Brooklyn, Md. 


I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Can help you secure railway mail or other govern- 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT, 
107-R, St Louis, Mo. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examina- 
tion Oct 13. ood salaries. Free quarters. Write 
OZMENT, 107-F, St Louis, Mo. 


m WEEK—Become chauffeurs. Earn while learn- 
STITUTE, 


; sample lessons free. FRANKLIN IN 
Dent B805, Rochester, N Y. 
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FOR SALE—Reg Guernsey bull calves, May Rose 
family. Grade heifers from reg sires. 8. W. TOWN- 
SEND, Cochranville, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES OF CHOICE BREEDING—Prices 
reasonable. Write your wants. JOHN McNAUGH- 
TON, Caledonia, N Y. 


REGISTERED aa A BULLS—28 Ib dams; 
world record — E. W. ANDERS, ED No 2, 
Norristown, Pa 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE BAMS—Well KA 
= sheep $15. F. L. HANSEL, East Winfield, N Y. 


WANTED—Registered Holsteins. 
J. W. NEFF, R 3, Cumberland, Md. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE. JOSEPH KENNEL, At- 
glen, Pa. 














Heavy milkers. 








STANCHIONS 

CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipr subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 


PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents’ procured through me. hree books with list 
200 inventions wanted sent free. Advice free; I get 

tent or no fee. R. B, OWEN, 94 Owen Bidg, 

ashington, D C. 


INVENTORS WANTED—Your ideas may meap 
fortune. one sketch. Patents secured through new 
credit. system; book and advice free. WATERS & 
co, 4212 w ander Bidg, Washington, D C. 


HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 
skins for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


{ISCELLANEOUS 


NOTARIES PUBLIC, justices, attorneys, business 
men—Write for circulars Notaries Manual and Legal 
Form Book, fourth revised edition. Authentic forms, 
with instructions, for each state. CAMPBELL, notary 
public, Longacre, W Va 


APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size; best 
ity; immediate shipments; low prices delivered. 
MUEL DEUEL, Pine P Plains, N Y. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on trial. Write 
MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, Kan. 
































STOCK, CROPS, TOOLS, 250-ACRE vane, 
$3500—Chance of a lifetime here; owner 
to distant state. Big equipped farm going at ry 3 re- 
markable bargain; fine location, near town and 
depot, schools and other conveniences close by; 200 
acres under cultivation; level, big crops; balance 
pasture and wi 6-room cottage; 40-ft ag 
barn. If taken at once 2 young horses, 5 cows, 
shotes, poultry, _ = machinery, tools aad 
crops included. r everything only Ay easy 
terms. Full details “and traveling di 4 4 
**Strout’s — Catalog 38."" Write toner or 
free copy. STRO FARM AGENCY, Station 
1096, 47 West Sith St, New York. 





NORTH CAROLINA FARMS FOR SALE—Any size. 
Suitable for bright tobacco and small fruit; unsur- 
passed transportation facilities; low in price; high 
productive value; mild winters, moderate summer 
temperature; long grazing and growing season {two 
to four crops a year); plenty of water; build: 
anywhere for diversified farming and rer ld- 
ings erected to suit purchaser; sol easy 
For full pestioategs address SOUTHERN LAND CO. co, 

uth Pines, N 





371 ACRES CONVENIENT TO BOSTON--Paring 
Including 46 Holsteins and outfit. 


$7000 annually. 
Engraving in New England Illustrated, postpaid. 


CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, Boston. 





150 FARMS FOR SALE—Near Philadelphia and 
Trenton markets; good railroad and trolley facilities. 
New catalog. Established 25 years. HORACE G. 
REEDER, Newtown, Pa. 





Try the Farmers’ Exchange 


the next time you have anything to sell, or if you 
want to buy something you don’t see advertised. 
Among the 625,000 people you reach at a cost of 
only six cents a word, is somebody who wants to 
buy the thing you have for sale. or can supply you 
with what you want to buy. Just think how easy 
and effective it is—as easy as talking over the counter 
at the store. 


For Real Estate Sales 


a Farmers’ puters adv is a great deal better than 
putting up sign on your place, for your neighbors 
needn’t know anything about it until the business is 
all completed. For a fact, there’s no limit to the 
usefulness of this classified column, and the letters 
we get from our subscribers prove there are lots of 
people who are making money through the use of 
these little Farmers’ Exchange advs. You can do 
what they have done. Send your letter to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





mg aR GILLIES. Madine 'N " omens 315 Fourth Ave., . - New York City 
o 
Had Fine Success 
Inclosed please find $3.75 to halance my advertising account. Have had 
fine success advertising in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It is one of 


ady. later 
New York 





the best papers I know in which to advertise live stock. Shall send in another 


Cc. H. PITCHER. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


.ATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





ay Ay 7-Wheat—, Com —Oats 


1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
eevese 1.12 1.17 .78 80 x % 4 
1.21 1.18% 86 49% 
coders _ mei ig 92 % 50% 
116 113. .80 §.83 41 _ 
Lu 116% = — — oe ake 
06 —, 82 £6 ~- 











95c. Cash prices covered a wide 
Tange, bearing testimony relative to 
the crop damage in portions of the 
‘winter wheat belt, more or less of this 
inferior grain being pushed upon the 
“Market and selling as low as 70@75c 
p bu. But that was really no criterion 
‘of*standard grades, with carloads of 
No 3 sod, yinter sellin at 96c@$1, 
and No 2 1.10@1.1 t- New York, 
- No 2 red Gane 1. 0, 
| The very high rates of ocean freight 
‘are of course against the market. 
tions are nearly as high as at any 
this season, 28c p bu for wheat 
~ New York to the U K, and 32c 
~ to Italian ports. 
+ The sensitive thing in the corn 
trade is the condition of the crop 
aking toward forthcoming harvests. 
2 inties about proper maturity 
and fears of frosts catching belated 
ae operated to carry a fair amount 
‘of support to an otherwise lifeless 
" “market; but this not until after 
: had declined to the lowest in 
' °@ good many months, Dec, new crop 
; very, working down to figures 
around 56c p bu and Sept old crop 70c. 
, veries were not very pronounced. 
corn in store sold at 74@7dc p bu, 
a there was some trading in futures 
as distent as May around 57 %c. 
The oats market was rather dull at 
 @ lower level of prices, yet these in- 
fair buying orders, mostly on 
* domestic account. Standard oats in 
- store were quotable around 36% @37c 
’ p bu, Dec 351% @36%c. At New York, 
ew white oats 40@4l1c. 
~ Barley was in fair demand and in- 
eli to firmness. Feed grades were 
woe at 50@55c p bu, malting barley 
Cc. 


At Chicago, wheat sold for Sept de- 
re! Pe daa 98 @99c p bu, and Dec 





- Field seeds were in fair demand, 
‘with choice lots fractionally higher, 
owing to rather restricted offerings. 
He timothy $9 p 100 lbs, clover 





' GENERAL MARKETS 


‘> stated, quotations in al! instances 
ae They | refer to Pa at which first 
receivers sell produce from store, warehouse, 
4 country consign 


; . Beans 
At New York, market steady 
oe under light receipts. Medium 
beans $5.70@5.75 Pi 100 lbs, good to 
marrow 7.75@7 85, pea beans 


Sabo5.40, red kidney 6.50 @6.60, yel- 
, 










e 4.80@ 4.90. 
Eggs 


At New York, demand continues for 
choice to fcy qualities of fresh-gath- 
eggs. Prime and high grade 
‘ k brought slightly higher prices, 
‘wBome storage stock working out into 
market. Fresh-gathered extra 
extra firsts 27@28c, 

26c, state, Pa and near by 
te hennery eggs 33@%5'%4c, _ or- 
to gooa 27@32%c, state Pa and 
by brown eggs W@32\4c, 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, particularly fcy pears 
~steady, peaches in lighter de- 
d, market tending weaker under 
‘by . supplies, Muskmelons con- 
e in active demand. LeConte and 
leer pears $1.25@2 p bbl, waa, 
worite 2.50@4, Bartlett “ 
by and state peaches BOC O12 
ier, southern @1.12, plums oe 
p bu, Del and Md up-river, 
‘a and Concord * yee 40 @ de 

10@16c p at, cran- 
p bbl, strawberries 5@ 
Dp at, pblackberries 6@10c, huckle- 
es 10@16c, red raspberries 3@5c 
Cal muskmelons 3@3.75 p 
d cra, Col Rocky Ford 1.25@ 
flat case, nearby higet Sa Dp 
cra, watermelons 100@300 


Hay and Straw 


t iow. York, top grade of timothy 
and h eady or 
h ordinary 


lines 
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How Best to Market Crops 


TT eed Cabin eeaianiial 


No 1 timothy $25@26 p ton, 
20@ 23, rye 


weaker. 
fey light clover mixed 
straw 13@15. 

Money 


How the federal reserve system 
enables banks to get cash at low 
rates by rediscounting farmers’ notes 
secured by suitable receipts repre- 
senting warehoused grain, cotton, to- 
bacco, hops, etc, was detailed in W. P. 
G. Harding's letter of Aug 22 to Pres 
Wilson, who replied Aug 23: 


What interests me most is this: It is evident from 
what you tell me that the country banks with whom 
the farmer and other producers directly deal can get 
money at 4 and 4%%, and that the question 
whether the benefit of this advantageous rate is to be 
extended to the farmer is in their hands. It is in- 
conceivable to me that those who are responsible 
for dealing directly with the producers of the country 
should be willing to jeopardize the prosperity of the 
country itself by refusing to share with the producers 
the beneficial rates now obtainable for money loaned. 
I think that we can confidently expect that the banks 
in the cotton states, and in the agricultural regions 
generally will content themselves with a rate not 
more than 1 or 2% above the rate which they them- 
selves pay. I hope that the facts which you have 
stated to me will become generally known among the 
producers of the country, so that they may feel 
themselves free to exact of the banks with which they 
have to deal what they undoubtedly have a right 
to expect. 


Federal reserve board has since 


made a rate of 3% on commodity 
paper to banks that don’t charge 
farmers over 6%. 
Potatoes 
At New York, large shipments of 
Jersey potatoes in bags reached 


market, with some arrivals of south- 
ern stock. Long Island and Jersey 
potatoes $1@1.65 p bag, sweet pota- 
toes 1.25@1.75 p bbl. 


Poultry 

At New York, light supplies noted, 
all receipts well cleared. Near by 
chickens, fair to choice 16@17%c p 
lb, fowls 15@16%4c, roosters 10@ 
11%c, western ducks 16@16%4c, 
fresh, dry-packed chickens, iced 25@ 
2614, western milk-fed 21 @ 22c, 
scalded 16@17c, O and Mich scalded 
15% @16\c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, irregular market for 
seasonable varieties of vegetables 
under liberal supplies. Cucumpers 
sold at 75c@$1 p bskt, L I $2 p bbl, 
cauliflower, L I and state $2@2. 50, 
western N Y 75c@$1.25' p doz cras, 
celery $1@1.50 P standard cra, egg- 
plants 75c@$1.25 p bbl, lettuce 25@ 
65c p bskt, lima beans $1@1.25 p bag 
or $1.25 @ 1.50 p bbl, Hubbard squash 
75c @$1, Del and Md tomatoes 30@50c 
p carrier, carrots 60c@$1 p 100 bchs, 
Jersey corn $1.25@1.50 p 100 ears, 
wax beans 50c@$1 p bu. 


Apples 
At New York, liberal receipts of or- 
dinary apples, market slow; Wealthy, 
McIntosh, Wolf River, Gravenstein 
and Duchess varieties sold at $2@3 p 
bbl, Baldwin, Northwestern Greening 
and Pippins 1.50@2.50. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 





COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Cattle Hogs Shee 
Per 100 Ibs a “~ = sc“ rc Pa 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Chieago ..... $10.25 $10.90 $8.25 $9.45 $6.00 $5.60 
St Paul ..... 9.50 9.75 7.85 8.80 5.50 4.50 
New York 9.80 9.80 850 9.65 6.25 4.75 
Buffalo ...... 9.35 10.00 8.50 9.45 6.50 5.50 
«Kansas City.. 10.00 10.50 8.05 9.35 6.50 5.75 
Pittsburg .... 9.00 8.50 9.05 6.40 65.75 





A. Ohicago, good heavy steers held 
up steadily following the recent ap- 
preciation to top marks of $10.25@ 
10.35 for prime steers, although some 
slight price changes noted from day 
to day as supply increased or dimin- 
ished. Handy weight yearlings also 
favored. General run of short-fed cattle 
and grassy steers did not fare so well 
as prime heavy beeves. Light Minn ana 
Wis offerings sold at 6.50@7.50 p 100 
lbs, some bullocks at 8@S8.75. Year- 
lings brought 9.50@10.20. Generous 
run of western cattle noted, including 
some Canadians, but market only fair 
for such lots. 

Heavy discrimination was shown on 
hog market against offerings lacking 
desirable quality, although demand 
for light. hogs was keen and prices 
held firm to better for such_ stock. 
Prices ranged $6.30@6.70 for heavy 
packing hogs, 6.80@7.05 for medium 
weights, 7@7.25 for- heavy butchers, 
light shipping = 7.85@8.15, good 
to fancy pigs 7 @7.85. 

Except: for eaate trading in feeder 
stock, to reship to the country,sheep 
market’ was dull and unsatisfactory. 


eth 85@6, 
@9, native lambs "T8715 
At New York, Sept 13—After Mon- 
day last week the cattle market ruled 
extremely dull, owing to the Jewish 
holidays, and prices declined 15@25c p 


100 Ibs. Selling range for the week 
was: Steers $6.40@9. p 100 Ibs, 
oxen and stags 5.75@7.75, culls 4@ 


6.10, cows 250@7, veals 8@13.50, 
culls 6.50@8,50, grassers and skim 
milks 5@6.75, yearlings 4.50@5.50. 

Today 85 cars of catle and 3380 
calves were on sale. Prime and 
choice steers held up to about steady 
prices, under grades were slow and 
10@15c p 100 Ibs lower, bulls and 
cows sold at about the same range as 
last week’s close, but the average of 
the whole trade was lower. Veals 
ruled steady for desirable grades; 
other calves were 25@75e off from 
last Friday’s sales. Steers of 783 to 
1480 Ibs sold at $6.10@9.80 p 100 Ibs, 
including 15 cars Va, 1013 to 1480 Ibs, 
.35@ 9.80, 18 W Va, 1100 to 1253 Ibs, 
7.50 @ 8.90, 1 car Ky, 1240 Ibs, 8.15, 3 
cars western, 1192 Ibs, 7.20, 1 car Vt, 
1100 Ibs, 7.35, 1 car Tenn, 783 Ibs, 
6.10. Oxen and stags sold at 5.25@ 
7.50, bulls 4@5.85, cows 2.50@6.50, 
veals 8.50@13, culls 6.50@8, grassers 
and skim milks 4@5.50. 

Sheep eased off after Monday 25c p 
100 Ibs on top ‘grades; closed quiet 
and a trifle weak. Lambs still fur- 
ther declined 15 @ 25c on Tuesday, with 
a slow trade; on light receipts later 
prices held steady and at the close 
firmer feeling noted with some sales 
10c higher. Selling range for the 
week was, ewes $3@6, culls 2.50, 
lambs 8@9.85, culls 5.50@T. Toaay 
43 cars of stock were on sale. Sheep 
less active and easier, lambs in fair 
demand, strictly prime stock was 
about steady, other grades eased off 


15@25c.. Common to good sheep sold 
at 3.75@5.50 p 100 Ibs, culls at 2@ 


2.50; common to choice lambs at 7@ 
9.75, culls at 5@6.50. Top price for 
W Va lambs 9.75, O do 9.50, Canada 
do 9.25, Ky do 9.75, N Y do 9.50, 
Pa do 9.25, Vt do 9.25. 

Hogs eased off 10c after Monday of 
last week, closed easy on nearly all 
weights. Today five cars were on 
sale. Prices were weak to _ lower. 
Heavy to light weights sold at 7.80@ 
8.50 p 100 lbs, roughs at 6.40@6.50. 


The Horse Market 
Seasoned work horses were a trifle 
more active last week at _ steady 
prices; others dull and unchanged. 
Fair to good, heavy drafters quoted at 
$250 @300 p head, extra do, higher; 
chunks 175 @ 225, fair to good second- 





hand delivery horses 100@125, in- 
feriod do, at lower, down to 25. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 
CHOICH CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
1915.. 27% 28% 25% 
1914.. 82 32% 31 
1913. . 32 33 31 
1912.. 29 30% 28 
Butter 


At New York, some accumulation 
of supply is noted, due to heavy ar- 
rivals of primary receipts. Produc- 
tion continues abundant above figure 
for _previous years, market slow. 
Extra cmy 25144 @27c p Ib, extra firsts 
26@27c, ecmy firsts 24 @ 25e, finest 
dairy 25@26c, packing stock 20@ 
20%6c. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 26c p lb, 
dairy 20c. 

Albany, cmy 24c, dairy 
Philadelphia, cmy 26c. 
Buffalo, cmy 28c, dairy 26c. 
Cincinnati, cmy 26c, dairy 20c. 
Pittsburgh, cmy 29%c. 
Cleveland, cmy 29c, dairy 25c. 
Rochester, cmy 28c. 
Syracuse, dairy 30 @ 32c. 

t Elgin, cmy butter 24c p Ib, fey 
lots 25e. 


22c. 


Cheese 
At New York, market firm, asking 
prices holding up well. State colored 
flats 14% @15c p Ib, daisies 15@15téc, 
young Americas 15% @16%c, Wis 
whole milk double daisy 14% @15%e, 
state skim milk 11% @12%¢c 





THE ONION SITUATION 


Growers and buyers are seemingly 
waiting for the end of harvest sea- 
son before getting together and 
agreeing upon prices for this year's 
onion crop. Reports from all sec- 
lien indicate that large numbers of 
growers are holding at least until 
cooler weather. Sales of red globe 
onions for storing have been reported 
at producing points in Wisconsin at 
$1.20@1.40 p 100 Ibs. In Indiana 40c 
p bu has been named. 
~ About all the onions grown: here 
are held;- 50c has been offered for 
early shipments. Onions ran a little 
small, but of acréage in this 
county gave ae yields.—[G. H. 
Waterman, Lake Co, 

Buyers appear jay Pe to onion 
crop here, as onions are small and 
lacking best . quality. 
ported.—_{F. B. J., Perry. 





No sales. re- | 


2675 $34539.577 
LOOK: 






Drices | { 
Any size 
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summer prices. Man- 
pn improvements 
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Fiabe) ai iis name implies 
Ny” A SUCCESS 


Simple in construction — easy to operate 


WILL SAVE ITS COST IN S DAYS 
Holds 9 cu. ft. and re- 
quires 2 horse power | 
engine to operate 
Mixes QUICKLY and 
PERFECTLY Built 
strong and durable, 
\ weighs 400 pounds. 
Satisfaction 
Guarant 

Order a SUCCESS 
today. Catalog free. 


SUCCESS MFG. CO. 
DEPT. R 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 































LET ER RAIN. 


§ If you've a man's work to do — : 


| wear TOWER'S FISH BRAND | 


RETLEX SLICKER $5 











Timely Books 
for Dairymen 


@ Books are the inspiration, the au- 
thoritative guide, that enable you to 
command success. You should have 
the standard references on the sub- 
jects in which you are interested. 


The Business of Dairying 


By C. B. Lane. This book aims to present in 4 
clear and concise manner various business met)ods 
and systems which, will help the dairyman ra reap 
greater profits. It meets the needs of the av : 
dairy farmer and if carefully followed will i " 
successful ‘dairying. Illustrated. ‘ 5x7 inthes. 0 
pages. Cloth. Net ..ssecsccvescncceceeceess $1.25 


First Lessons in Dairying 
By H. EB Van Norman. Embodies 


involved in the handling of milk, dotivery to fact y, 
shipping station, and the manufacture of butter oa 


the principles 


the farm. ritten in a simple, popular way. Just 
thé thing for the everyday dairyman. Illustrated 
5x7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net ....+++- $0.50 


Modern Methods of Testing Milk 
and Milk Products 
By Il. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Publow. A treatise 
the various methods of testing milk and cream are 
handled with rare skill and yet in so plain a man- 
ner that they can be fully understood by all. 253 
pages. 5x7 inches. Net $1.00 


The Science and Practice of 
Cheese Making 


By L. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Pulow. A treatise 
on the manufacture of American cheddar chees ~ 
al 


eeeeeesees seaeeeeee 


some other varieties; prepared also as a hand 
and work for reference for the daily use of practi 
cheese-makers in cheese factory operations. ! 
trated. 5x7 inches. 520 pages. Cloth. Net $!.7 75 


Questions and Answers on Buttermaking 


By_C. A. Publow. The entire subject of butter- 
rss in all its branches has been most thoro 
and many new and important features have 


oe added. Tlustrated. 5x7 =a scandy 3 

Cloth, Nee’ Ooveeoceveccccccseoosee ee . $0.50 
Questions and Answers on milk 

dad Milk Testing 

By C. H, Publow and H. C. Troy. No other 

treatise of its kind is available, and no book of 


ye gh 80 a practical and useful informati n 
milk products. Iilus- 


milk 
bar Inches. 100 pages, Cloth. Net.. $0.50 






trated. 
t Free on lication. Send for our 
new and Slaborately, lustrated catalog, 128 pages, 
6x9 inches, con descriptions of the above and 






taining 
also 500 of the most practical and modern books on 
farming and allied subjects, the study of which will 
one the reader to successfully cope with any intri- 
that may present itself. This will be 
peor 3 for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Blég., daar sees ‘New York. N. ¥. 


























FIELD Nores 


tive Srocan Pico Repaeeewtative 
ETHAN A HUTCHYNS 











Breeders’ Sale a Success 


The New York State Breeders’ Sale Co's fourth 
sonsignment sale, held at 3 and 
4, was just a beginning of what the sales are. going 


to be this osen—emrceetyt One hundred and 
forty-nine head of pure-bred Holsteins were sold for 
$39,120, making an average of. $262 a head. 0 
highest priced animal sold was a bull calf, eight 
months old, sired by King Lyons. His dam, Grace 
Seats | « Kol Boon, has a 31-pound record. The caif 

ed 3. A. Stanton & Son of New 


Woodstock, N Y, and purchased by H. 





Syracuse, N Y, for $1220. Messrs Carter, Burlin- 
me and the Dutchess farms were the pur- 
chasers at —_ A few of the highest priced 
animals sold we 
Bull calf, &. "io oyer, Syracuse, N Y¥ .......$1220 
K. P. Ciothilds, H. M. Dunham, Marcellus, asee 
WE ceccadetcocccccocwccccece eeereccccceccces 
Bull calf, H. A. Moyer .ecccsceccsecessccsese co 
Blacres ge ikornay! ie Lass, Stevens Bros Co, 
LiverPOOl, NL aaceccccsereesscsssceeesecese 750 
— a Topsy Paul 2d, Stevens Bros rie 
Heifer ‘caif, Stevens Bros Co'::222: ¥ Eo 
Bull calf, BR. HB.‘ Davis. Mexico, N ° 
Tulidale Bose Inka Segis, Hugh boat” 
albin, Ne XE sessewncvcnersescesecessesesesese 


eo Netherland 2d, xia P. Snowtes, 

Auburn, Mase .....6+.ssccscseccevccccesscess 

Hilldale "Johann De Kol 
Fairchild, Cazenovia, 

Josephine Mechthilde |’ontiac, Frank C. 

Schenecta 

Zow 


Hilldate Rose Segis Pontiac, Stevens Bros Co .. 
De Kol 






Y cwacccccogeccscccccccsecoeoee 
ifer calf, Ai “M. Dunham‘: 
Bincess Casting Tirama 34d, 
farm, Maniius, Y 
Hilldale Pauline Beets Catrin 
fa 


FT. cvcdeccaccccscccecceccscvccccescecceess 
Dutchess inka Pontiac, J. Z. Kerr, Warner, N H 
Pauline Pontiac — E. M. 5 Seman Manlius, 


NY 

Bull calf, W._O. * Wilcox, Manlius, N ¥ 
Ideal Segis Beets, Dutchess Sucma, 
Hilldale Segis De Kol 2d, H. A.” Moyer ’...... 
ay Irene Korndyke 2d, Fairview 


Stormville, 





Syracuse, N Yo .ocscscceescevsvccsseessecess 

The sale was managed of 
Lacuna, N . _Auetioneers were Heager, Kelley, 
Mack and Lee.—[E. H. 


New Holstein Record 


Katie Pietertie Paul 5th, bred by Jabez Smith of 
Newark Valley, N Y, and still owned by him, has 
broken the record for fat production in the senior 
three-year class, covering tests booms not less than 
240 fm from freshening by ing in seven 
consecutive days 14.1 pounds fat from 425.6 pounds 
of milk. She freshened at the age of three years and 
11 months, and began her test 245 days from freshen- 
ing. Her prior record, begun 17 days from freshen- 
ing, is 20 pounds fat from 555 pounds of milk. Her 
sire is Colie Change, her dam Katie Pretertje Paul. 
In the senior three-year class of the eight months’ 
— she displaces De Kol of Valley Mead, whose 

ecord, 264 days from freshening, ts 13.7 
pounds of fat from 308.5 8.5 pounds of milk,—1B. A. H. 


Large Aikin Sale 


A sale of 21 Belgian horses, principally imported 
animals, has just been made by E. 8. Aikin of Glens 
Falls, N Y, to A. B. Cook of Tounsend, Mont. This 
is the largest sale of Belgian horses ever made in 
this country to one man, and includes the two im- 
ported stallions, range d’ 
Brocken, two of 
winning stallians at the eastern fairs 
Urange @’ Brocken is one of the few sons of the 
great Indigene du Fostneau in this country, and in 
both quality and breeding is especialiy valuable. 
The fact that the demand for registered draft br 
ing stock 1s rapidly increasing in eastern states has 
rought to our readers’ attention many times. 
This sale, together with nearly 100 draft stallions 
and mares sold the past year from Glens Falls, shows 
that the sale of pure-bred draft stallions and mares 
in New York state is only limited by the supply. 
Conditions are especially favorable for our farmers to 
increase their draft horse operations. 


Famous Blood to Be Sold 


The Southwestern New York Holstein breeders’ sale, 
to be held on the Dow farms at Randolph on 
October 1, under the management of B. M. Hastings, 
will present many attractive features, including 
daughters of several of the greatest sites of the breed 
whose dams have records of 31 to 38 pounds. A 
notable consignment is that of Oliver W. Cabana, Jr, 
who paid $25,000 at public auction last January for 
Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the highest priced Holstein 
bull ever sod im public sale. This bull commands & 
service fee of $300. Mr Cabana’s consignment con- 
sists of nine fine young cows and heifers all guaran- 
teed safely in calf by this distinguished sire. 

Hicks’s Sale Coming 


The W. H. Hicks herd of Holsteins, which is to be 
dispersed in @ closing out sale on the farm of the 





owner near West Chester, Pa, September 21, under 
the management of E. M. Hastings, is notable because 
of the individua Li of its and also 





1 
on account of the fact that it is made up largely of 
daughters and sons of Sir Hengerveld 0: is 
a brother to the world’s record three-year old Finderne 
Holingen Fayne, with a record of 


in a week and 1395 pounte in one year. oir Henger- 
veld 0 to Finderne Wachusett 
Fayne, whose record. of 35% pounds butter in one 


eek Is the second largest ever made in her class; 
also to Finderne Lady Fayne, with of nearly 
35 pounds butter in seven days and 1075 pounds in 
one year; and to Finderne Johanna Fayne, with @ 
record at three years old of nearly 32 pounds butter 
m a week. In the Hicks sale will be more — 
record g than has ever before been for sale in 
Vennsylyania, 


York-Few October Sale 
The other day I visited D. B. York and W. J. 
Few of Troy, Pa, and was greatly surprised at the 
quality and breeding of the cattle they are offer’ ering 
= —— sale of October 7 and 8. It is always o 
@ importance to the prospective porchaser to know 
to “wbat bull the cows are It is ~ os @ great 
disappointment to find that they are bred to an in- 
ferlor animal, But in this case the cows are 
to a bull of exceptional breeding, one carrying 75% 


There 
cows safe in calf to this bull on sale, besides several 
4 his daughters. judge of cattle, 





junior yearling boar, under year boar, senior year 


boar, junior boar, herd and get of sire; also five 
secon on cow. r r under six 
months boar, get of sire and produce of sow; an 


r, 
who was first and grand champion at this same fair 
last year, also the Indiana state fair, as well as the 
Berkshire congress. Next to the Hood farm in their 
winnings was the Townsend farms of New London, O, 
who won four firsts on boat pig, sow pig, 
of sow and preeders’ young herd: 
junior year sow, sow pig and aged boar; 
on boar pig. sow pig, & sow and under year sow. 
A peculiar circumstance of this herd was that the 
first and third boar pg and the first, second, third 
and fourth sow pigs, and the first on produce of sow 
and the first on breeders’ young herd were all from 
one litter. Next comes the Hamilton farms of Gi 
stone, N J, who were the third ~ ny win- 
ning two firsts A. boar and aged s0' three 
secon on boar, senior sow ond exhibition 
herd; two ani “a junior boar and get of sire and 
grand champion sow.—(E. A. H. 





Coming Events 


N J agri short course, New Brunswick, N J, =, 








Me state grange, Portland, Dec 21-23 
Appalachian good roads assn, Bluefield, v Se 33-15 
Sissonville district fair, Sissonville, W Va, Oct 89 
Kutztown poultry assn, —— Dec 6-11 
Kent Co corn and agri Dover, Del, Nov 25 
Berks corn contest, ~~ Pa, Dec 2-4 
Reading poultry and pigeon assn, Reading, a 6-11 
Southwestern N Y breeders’ assn, Randolph, N Y, 
Genesee Co fair, Bataria, N Y, Sept 21-25 
Southwestern, New York. breeders’ second annual, 
eins, Randolph, N Oct 1 
Corn and poultry show, Lebanon, Pa, Nov 22 


Greater Buffalo poultry show, Bute, + Y¥, Nov 22-27 
Poultry fanciers’ assn, Brooklyn ae Nov 16-20 
N J poultry, pigeon and pet go assn, Paterson, 

J, Nov 16-20 


Meetings at Panama Exposition 


Pan-American road congress, under the auspices of 
the American highway assn and the American road 
builders’ assn, Oakland and San 


Internation at irrigation con; , Stockton, Sept 13 - 
14; Fresno, Sept 15-16; Sacramento, Sept 17-13; 


San 
American soc of agri engineers, San Francisco, 
‘ Sept 21-22 
National d 


rt San 
California draft horse breeders’ asen, Ban —, 











SHEEP BREEDERS 
i 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTH DOWNS 





Yearling and Ram Lambs 


Can also furnish entire show flocks 
of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. 








. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best .. for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





pounds butter. 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mar., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Fairholme Hampshire D OW N S 


From imported and home-bred stock. Great bargains in 
rams. EARL D. BROWN, B. F. D. No. 2, Ilion, N. Y. 


Shropshire Sheep Biico* tanec” well. 


iy well- 
wooled yearlings of both sexes ry Ly a breeding 
for sale. 8 


a rite for prices. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS. CHILI STATION, N. Y. 
AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s 
independent with no capital invested. Eve: 

the business + » five weeks. Write today for frce 
catalog. Jones 1 School of Auctioneering, 
Sacramento bird "Chicage, lil. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


SWINE BREEDERS 






























LARGE BERKSHIRES 
at Highwood 


The Agricultural Department of pee Brazilian Gov- 
has our herd supply boars to 


PD’ 
that country. Leading breeders of Brazil and Argen- 
tina having been here and passed upon the excellence 
of our Berkshires, after examining the various large 
herds in this country Selected service boars, bred 
sows and young pigs for sate. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, 





DUNDEE, N. Y, 








TOWNSEND FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


Headed by ARTFUL DUKE 62d, Ist prize 
renior yearling boar at Berkshire Congress Show 
in 1914. Write us your wants, we can supply you. 


TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, O. 


Delchester Berkshires 


Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 














type» We are offering boars and gilts, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. -Also 
booking orders for spring pigs. Trios 
a specialty. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Square - Pennsylvania 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


D. C. Wh. Leghorns 


BXCLUSIVELY 
| Our strain are pronounced by leading 
r utility men and judges wherever we dis- 
Play them as being the Standard for 
utility Leghorns. Testimoniais galore. 
; vga stock the very best. Catalogue 
ree. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

EF. J. DeHart, Cortland, N, Y, 








S.C.W. Leghorns, Barron-Wyckoff Strain, 
cocks and cockerels; hens and puliets. Pricé right 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

THE ALLEN POULTRY FARM, RIVERDALE, MD. 


CHICKS $12.00 per 100 


Tiffany's Superior Silver Laced Wyandottes. Greeding 
Ducks $2.50 each, Pekin, Rouen and Ind. Runner Ducks. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R 33, wetness Ms. 


ASHRTRY 
Silver Campines, 8 ©. Bul and 
White Leghorns. Utmost satisfaction jacunet. st 
chicks and eggs. Illustrated circu 

LAND FARMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND, N. ¥. 


WANTED PHEASANTS AND 
RABBITS 
Give your price and complete description. 
THE DEROY TAYLOR CO, - NEWARK, N. Y. 











ng MAN THRIFTY-BRED 
Vaite Wyandottes, 








THE FARMER’S BUS:iNBSS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 


pington cockerels, pullets and yearling stock. Honest 
values and square deal guaranteed. 
RELIABLE YARDS, Box A LYONS, N. ¥. 





BELGIAN sa months be er at 4 Cae per 
pound squab producing piasons ar" eer. 
squab producing ns @ 
anteed mated. ‘Also chickens, 5 
Catalogue free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, 





England. 
rds from world’s cham- 


pion pedigree layers. David Hammond, Cortland, N. Y. 





Championship Blood Predominates 
peste maturity and prolificacy have been requisite 
factors in the development of 

The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd 
We have some splendid fall 1914 boars and gilts 
and mated trios of spring pigs to offer at this time. 
FAIRVIEW FARM, GENEVA, OHiO 
B. L. Pike, Proprietor R. F. D. No. 2 





BERKSHIRES—We have for sale a number of young 
~— Price $25 trio, unrelated. Also 20 head of young 

boars, splendid individuals from $25 up. 
Cholera tmmuned. ing, aso and type 


HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


5 STALLIONS 
and MARES 


Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks and Cl 
"There's mes of prize winners 
bh reason in Bulletin 
Ro 13 entitled, *‘More ‘Dollars. It's Free. 
ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

















cannot be beaten. Gaenens the blood 
Rival Masterpiece, pT ow, Berryton Duke. and 
Trueworth. ELKTON FARM. - ELKTON, MD. 


BUY YOUR BOAR NOW 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, I will be 
si by buyer’ looking for boars fit for immediate 
service. While 1 will probably be able to satisfy their 
requirements, they will have been picked over consider- 
ably. Better buy now so that Mr Man will feel at 
home and have his mind on business when the busy 


season comes. 
A. A. BUCKLEY, Woodrow Farm, BROAD AXE, PA. 


BERKSHIRES cial 


all ages; ; special 

offering on boars 

ready for service, and bred Gilts. Home of the 

Grand Champion boar of 1914. Write for what 
ou want or come and see our herd 

OOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS 











Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y. 


Berkshire Special {9%,‘%¢,>ext thirty days. 


open gilt; choicest of my March y * yi & specialty. 
Sire and dams ali prize winners, some undefeated. 
H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2, Owego (Tioga Co.), N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Pair pigs. unrelated, a8; trio pigs. unrelated, $25; 
Se. weeks old, high-c breeding. OTS-DA-WA 
ABMS CO, Inc, Phelps “pidg, Binghamton, N Y. 











Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIB HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


75 care ry" --} PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 
ful 16799 Masterpiece 77000, and 

ee oy breeding $1250 each. Registered, 
crated and express pan! Satisfaction guaranteed 
Pride Home Farm, J Will Mayes, Prop, Howard, Pa. 








We offer a few choice 
Registered Chester White and 
.1.C. Young Pigs 


They are of the very best stock, also 
yearling White Leghorn hens. Prices 
reasonable. Henderson Farms, Inc., Mo- 
hawk, N. Y. Breeders of Guernsey Cat- 
tle, Chester White, O-I-C and Berkshire 
pigs, Hampshire sheep and White Leg- 
horn Hens. 





REGISTERED O.1.C. PIGS $4.75 
Aug. farrow, from matured sire and dam; good No. 1 
stock ; good bone and square build. First checks get first 
choice. 18 pigs to select from. Also 2 service boars and a 
Feb. boar. A. J. FAUCETT, DUNDEE, NEW YORK 





MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
ered. Pri he 


for shipment. 
BURKETT BROS., - - COLUMBUS, 0. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 





Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


Best strains. Prices right. A few spring left. Now 
booking orders for pigs of August farrow. 
EUGEND P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 





Yarmouth Farm Chesters 
Registered Chester White pigs, 75 head. Price reason- 
able. Growthy and prolific pigs shipped on approval. 
ROLLO YOUNG, R 4, COATESVILLE, PA. 





WOODLAND DAIRY. FARM 
Both me. Tireeding. Price Reasonable. 
W. BE BOWEN, R.F.D.2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


BIG TYPs POLAND CHINA 
Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
pa na a wants and [ will tell you the nearest I+ 


your wants. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE. Route 2, GRAFTON, 0. 





Several al highly graded Percheron Fillies 
two id. A 

po bog tang gray and black, weight 3000 ibs. for 7 ps vd —_ 

GRAYFIELDS FARMS . Greenwieh, N. ¥. 





REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 


four to six months, weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty wf quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, x9 50 Shetland pone. 

F. B. STEWA ESPYVILLE, P* 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


Hinchey Homestead Pu 
1 Holstein bull” born April 18, 1914. Sired by 

Gaushtec of Bir Cipde, “This bull te tases and, ‘ 
color half and half. Write for pedigree and price. 
W. 8. HINCHEY, Box 720. ROCHRSTER, N. ¥. 


Holstein Bull 











Son of King Quality, from an A. RB. O. of 
King Walker, ready for service, for a yy 
$12 First check gets bim. 


J. A. STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


Grade Holsteins 


27 two-year-old Holsteins bred to a 
thoroughbred bull. 25 yearlings, 


A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N.Y, 




















Bargains in Pure Bred 


HOLSTEINS 


Quentosheds I —_ sell a limited number of 
é. RB. females 


view Stock Farm, J. M Risley, Prop, Cassville, N. Y. 


Fresh Cows 


Always on sale at my stock farm. Tuberculin tested. 
8. HANSEN, Phone 56 PENNINGTON, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Three Holstein service bulls, ready for 
Bept. price $90, $100 a ma i ¢ fe 


youn, ot 
for photo and breeding. DAIRY ot eeu 
Brown Bros., St. Lawrence Co., Canton, N. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL, R. F. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 


A. R. O. Holstein Bull Calves 


Big producing dams. $35.00 and up. 
HENRY K. JARVIS, WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 


1100 pounds of butter in 365 days 


The youngest cow in the world to produce that amount 
is a Polled Holstein. Send for catalogue. 
GEO. E. STEVENSON & SONS, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


Holstein Bull Calves $2382 2% 


Pontiac, 34.09 
seven days, 30 days, 134.66. They are extra good 
individuals, all from A. 


. dams. Write Brite Fs 
igrees and prices. The Yates Farms, OrchardPark. 























ls to 
@ bull mentioned above and his son, who 
is a son of an A BR O dam—tiz. A. H. 





Berkshire Winnings In Ohle 


Onis-state. fan sing Bg By BP 
a one 
ef the breed eter helt there, Hood far of Lowell. 








200 sprin: of March and April far- 

Durocs row. . 7 #4 large show and breed- 

« boars. Ready to ship at once. Gilts and sows 
brea for fall farrow. b 


Prices reasonable. 
Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO, - 


Pleasantville, O. 
BLUE RIBBON 





HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N, Y. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Boars ready for service, bred sows and spring pigs, 
almost all of them sired by our champion boar. 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY - ORIENT, OHIO 





Six extra Poland-China Boar pigs, 2% months old, 
sire Pawnee King 2d 217355. dam Big Rosa 547500, 





$10 each. Shipred C O D. First order gets first 
choice. Send along your order. Thev will please vou 
G. 8. HALL, - - eu FARMD 


ALE, OHiO | EVAN DAVIS, JR., 


Bull calves from 
Registered Holsteins 2f'o. cows. sind 
by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose dam, sire’s 
dam and sister average 35.91 & butter in seven days. 
HOME FARM CENTRE VALLEY. EY. PA. 


One Carload 


of fancy 2 year old grade Holstein heifera for sale. 
WEST WINFIELD, N. XY 


















































































































































omy for Sale 


copia Korndyke Pontiac No. 
p875 he heads the herd; he is one of 
sons of Pontiac Korndyke. 


, ok u wes Cornucopia Posch, butter 
po mH re days 3 32,20 Ibs., 30 days’ record 


60 REG. COWS for sale. 
10 Reg. bulls with Record dams. 
ers can buy these bulis at a 
E they can afford to pay. 
Y ARE GOOD 

190 GRADE cows due to freshen 
in Aug. and Sept. They are the kind 
that will please ig man that wants. 
DAIRY cows for MILK. 

Grade Heifers one and two 
old, all sired by Reg. bull. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland,N.Y. 
Dept. O. 
Bell Phone LGort land or 








yrs. 


McGraw 
43F2. 
































A Chance of a Lifetime 


secure & great pure-bred Holstein bas —" £288. 

fir ke P Joe, born May 13, 
fine individual, in beng aon, wade. ee 
ke Pontiac Mi has now nearly 









for age. His dam, Pontiac Artis, 

won $296 from the association, the most that any 
cow ever won. DAM, Vv. H. Pontiac Eppie, 
©. 13.86 Ibs. butter in 7 glays at 2 yrs. 
ths, under unfavorable conditions; she 
the most promising daughters of Sir 
— the greatest sire of the 


W. D. "ROBENS, POLAND, N. Y. 













HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The World’s Champion of all breeds. The Hoi- 
stein-Friesian cow, Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, 
has established 3 &@ new world’s record for ali 
In 365 consecutive days she: pi 

403 ae of milk = one 1,176 pounds of 

t made under the Super- 

tural College and 























= one eo 
Rue Mul under a atriet jal test produced 
of "buttertak, caus! of mit containin 

mal to 1,470 Fg = 

Sovettionss the bi “Black-and- Whit: 

Send for Free y Rare ieaidion Booklets 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 

F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 

























A Reminder of the Hicks 
Dispersal Sale 


This is the last call for the sale of 
the W. H. Hicks herd of Holsteins, 
.which is to be held on the farm of 
the owner, at West Chester, Pa., 
September 21. This is the greatest 
Holstein herd in Pennsylvania ever 
offered in public sale. A dependable 
herd built up and developed and 
now offered for sale by a dependable 
breeder. 


E. M. HASTINGS 
Sale Manager, - Lacona, N. Y. 














$75—FOR SALE—$75 







































_#2HOLSTEINS 


abe eat, auction, Strasburg, Lancaster Co, Pa., 


30 high grade Holsteins, fresh 
close Mw, 0 reg eifers, registered and 
grade Holste close springers, 10 
registered and. ‘high grade bulls, na | 
istered bull calves si by % 
.000 bull, 2 registered cows, ‘Meet 





- there. 
_RBAGAN BROS. - . - Tully, N.Y. 


Start a Herd. with These! 


a oy registered Holstein heifers and 
me bull, not related, very nicely 
ee Se marked and extra well bred, 6 to 10 
months old. $525 buys the bunch. 
“§ Come and see them. They certainly 








oe are a bargain. 
> 4 J. A. LEACH, 





CORTLAND, N. Y 











R SALE—13 
Apple —— —— marked and well 
reshen i reh and April. Sire of 
A) oale. Korndyke Prince No. a. 
le” PKorndyk e. His dam, Fai 
at sold at the “‘Dollar’’ sale for 
chance of a lifetime to get a 
herd ot Rag Apple's. 
David W. Kastner, 


Prop., mond, N. Y., R. R. Sta. Morristown, N. Y. 


600 COWS 


' Goming fresh in next three months. These 
~ -eows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
' ‘young, in fine condition and large pro- 
_ ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
_ prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

wy: H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 





































ag rgd = alse Sar served to freshen in 
Sept., Oct. and Nov. Al All large and heavy 
IOS* payed two-year-old bree yy = served to reg. bulls. 


few young reg. Holstein 
Re. SAUNDERS & SON, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 





| ap Ragged 


A very fine young bull, born April 22, 1915. Dam 
20 Ibs. 3 yrs., 79.47 Ibs. in 30 days. 

dam, Oakland Vrenagelsche, bs. 
of Vrenagelache 2d, a 31.24. 
Pontiac Hengerveld, he a son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra, 
Hengerveld, seven 3 U 

get a bull from a herd that is making good ‘the year 


around. 
DAVIS & ADAMS 
Munnasville Madison Co., N. Y. 


UPLAND FARMS 
Guernseys 


A few extra well-bred young bulls for sale 
from great producing dams. 
Special prices for a short time only. 

rite at once for pedigree and prices. 


H. E. MURDOCK, Manager, Ipswich, Mass. 











v 


VANDERKAMP FARMS 
KING PONTIAC KONIGEN 


the $6,500—37 Ib. bull, is the sire of a bull calf 
fom. one of JUDGE SEG Box senior herd sire’s first 
2 YEAR 2 MONTHS, 18-lb. DAUGHTERS 
We offer this 6 months old bull calf at an at- 
tractive price, subject to his dam entering 
j 30 LB. CLASS. 
Write for particulars now to 


F.C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














COUNTRY ‘LIFE FARM OFFERS 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


born January, 1915. Sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Jo- 
hanna Lad 8th, whose dam has a record of 30.82 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days and 707 Ibs. milk, and gave 104 Ibs. 
milk in one day. The dam of this bull is a grand- 
daughter of Hengerveld De Kol and has a record of 
19.66 Ibs. butter in 7 days. The next dam has & 
record of 20.90 Ibs. buttersin 7 Pe and is the dam 
of 2 A. R. O. daughters. This is a wel! marked, fine 
individual and is fit to go into any herd. Price $75, 
with all papers. H. H. Wheeler, West Winfield, N. N.Y. 


300 Head For Sale 


Consisting of 100 high grade Holstein cows, fresh 
and close up springers, 100 heifers nicely marked and 
good size; also 100 head of registered cattle. consist- 
ing of 50 cows, 25 heifers and balance calves. Prices 
right. These must sold beforé November 1. 


J. R. FROST, - : MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
one of thebest sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 

































Fork Holstein Breeders’ Bale. on on ihe Sew Farms, 
but the second will 
in standards of breeding 





Quality 
ed, unblemished, and selected from 
; best. breeders. 
M. HASTINGS, Sale Mgr., Lacona, New York 


g of the Pontiacs 
TESTED DAUGHTERS 

wih pe! want to be among the “ Leaders,” 

@ bull of King of the Poutiacs’ breeding. 
ok of Bulis” just edited. Write for it. 

ZVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
: LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 































| daughter of King 


$100—H. F. Bull—$100 
- Born Feb. 7th, 1914 


aon Ad y rupees Butter Boy DeKol. Dam Maid 
wood Hartje 24, a@ 20.45 Ib. daughter of 


Here is the way to get it. 
World’s champion Four-Year-Old, Mabel Segis Korndyke (40 lIbs.). 
That is, the sire is a son of King Segis De Kol Korndyke, that noted 
son of King Segis and Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d, the first 37-Ib. cow, 
also the first to make 1ooo Ibs. butter fat in a year. 
sire of this bull is one of the best record daughters of the famous milk 
sire, Pietertje Hengerveld’s Count De Kol. 











The Only Cow in the World 


that ever made in excess of 1400 Ibs. butter in a year 


is thee HOLSTEIN 


Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, and she made 1470.59 Ibs. She surely 


annexed the World’s record by a — margin, Would you like your 


herd strong in the blood of such a cow? 


LISTEN ! 


She has a son, sired by a brother to the 


The dam of the 


This Great Young Bull 


is but one of the many superior attractions and iruly great Holstein 
Aristocrats that 


Will Be Sold 


at the Breeders’ Consignment Sale Co.’s edited sale’ held at the 
Syracuse Sale Pavilion, 


October 12-13, 1915, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


There are other mighty good bulls in the sale, those that will sire 
nearly, if not quite, as great stock and then there will be around 


150 Head 


as many high class cattle that still had as great prospects before them. 


of as choice females as were ever led into 
an auction ring. Other sales have ifcluded 
more 30-lb. cows, but no sale ever included 


Attend this sale. It will be the event of the season. 


All animals over 6 months of age will be tuberculin tested by state 


approved veterinarians. 


If you want a catalogue of this sale, do not wait until it is too late, 


but write now to the 


LIVERPOOL SALE AND PEDIGREE CoO., Inc. 


SALE MANAGERS 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 





























November 15-16, 1915 
Syracuse Sale Pavilion 


Featuring 











Fac: ‘dias Tie of Sale 


Pure-Bred Holsteins 


Over 300 Head 


Syracuse, N. Y. Earlville, N. Y. 


the dispersion of 
a good herd and 
ever led into an auction ring 


state approved veterinarians. For catalogs write at once to the 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 


Inc., Sale Managers 





7 ee 
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November 17-18, 1915 
Holstein Sale Pavilion 


the Best Bred Bull | 


Bear this in mind and remember all over 6 mo. of age will be tuberculin tested by 


i 


2 


2:0 ay Be OL 

















R S 
gO DR SAz, 


OF FINE GRADE awe 


4 registered bulls, a son of Spri 
or se. a son of the he FEES of t the ithe Black 


4 Kine of the Ponti Pot 
M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 











OWEGO, N. ¥. 








FRED A. BLEWER, -~ - 
Buys heifer calf 


3100 three months old 


$1 50 ® juys heifer six months old ; 20-Ib. dam; 
# sister to 30-Ib. jr. 4 year old. 
Bulls Grendsons, King of the Pontiacs 
tested dams, $100 to $150. 


Address, W. H. MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


LAKESIDE HERD © 


Offers beautiful yearling bull; State Fair prize winver; 
gr. son of King Segis and Blanche Lyons Netherland, 
gr. son ‘of A. & G. Inks McKinley; dam a gr. 

is Pontiac, gr. gr. daughter of 
Pontiac Clothilde De Kol of the Pontiacs. 
Sire of dam is. 50,000 bull and 
$20,000 bull calf. 














I 











Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 








W. W. JENNINGS 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


TOWANDA, PENNSYLVA 


Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


The dam 
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Head your herd with a son of 


i | 
King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





grown sure to 
ready for use. They will be sid quick. Write now 
E. H. KNAPP & SON : 





‘» FABIUS, NEW YORK 


(His sire, of the Pontiacs; dam 1091 Ibs. butter, 26193 Ibs. milk in 1 yr.) 
No 1, born 1914, dam 13.80 Ibs. 1 yr. ‘old, she 62%% blood of 
40 Ib. 4 yr. old, $150. Ne 2 mien 1, 1914, me 26.11 A. WE hi 
wal gawe. and AEE AR 
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‘In Spite of the Old Lady 


John Crosstree was of the old domineering typeof husband--His will was law at home, but the strategy of the piano 
agent and that of his wife circumvented him for once at least---By Robert Wingate 


Z LD JOHN CROSSTREE was 
boss on his own place. 
There was no doubt at all 
about that in anybody’s 
mind. Young Walter had 
perforce deferred his 
project of working his way through 
college till after his twenty-first birth- 
day, for all his time had been re- 
quired on the farm. If Mrs_ Cross- 
tree was so umreasonablé as to plan to 
visit her sister at Eldertown, thirty 
miles away, during the summer or 
fall when the horses were busy, she 
might walk if she went at all. There 
was no new-fangled foolishness about 
John Crosstree’s place. Everyone 
worked at least twelve hours a day, 
ate three square meals, and should 
have been perfectly satisfied. 

The farm had not always been so 
well conducted. Ten years before it 
had been that anomally and eyesore 
of all sensible men—a woman's farm. 
Priscilla Benton had inherited from 
her father the place which John 
Crosstree had rented and managed; 
and marriage to that hard-headed 
agriculturist had seemed to follow as 
a matter of course. John frequently 
reminded her that he had put a 
thousand dollars of his own earnings 
into improvements and high-grade 
stock—if he hadn't he guessed they 
would still be wondering how to pay 
the taxes—and after a few years the 
barns and fields had taken on a well- 
eared-for and prosperous appearance. 
The house looked a little down-at-the- 
heel, and hadn't received a coat of 
paint or any repairs except the 
patching of the shingled roof in twenty 
years, but it suited Crosstree well 
enough. 

The greatest trouble that he had, 
and the thing that held him back in 
a business way, was the fact that he 
couldn’t deal with the place as his 
own. Over and over again he care- 
fully explained to Mrs Crosstree that 
he was not looked upon at the grange, 
at the store or at the bank as the 
equal of’ the other farmers of the 
district, some of whom were “miser- 
able, poor managers and head-over- 
heels in debt,” simply because when 
he made a contract for the sale of 
timber, or the purchase of a reaper 
on installments, or raised the money 
for the building of a mew barn and 
silo, it was always his wife’s name 
and not his own that must be signed 
to the papers. se 

“Well, sence I always do sign ’em”’ 
said Mrs Cresstree, “I dor't see what 
difference it makes.” 

“You’d see quick enough if you was 
in my place,” urged John. “They 
don’t none of ’em consider of me as 
bein’ a solid man ter do business with 
as long’s all the property is in my 
wife’s name.” 

After many long and weary argu- 
ments, Mrs Crosstree yielded—*“to 
keep peace in the family” she said— 
and from the day the papers which 
made John Crosstree the owner of the 
Benton acres were duly signed and 
witnessed a new era had begun for 
the farm—and for the family. 

* * * * oe 

“Don’t you know some good pros- 
perous farmer's family round here 
that ought to have a piano in their 


house ?”” said Billy Wimble, the 
traveling agent, briskly, to old Abel 
Crosstree, the village wheelwright, 


who had just repaired some slight 
breakage in the neat little express 
wagon on which Billy, with a sample 
of his wares, was prospecting through 
the country. 

Old Abel turned with a slow smile 
to the keen-faced young man who 
had just brought im a pair of trace 
chains. “I guess we know of one 
that ought ter have a pianny all right. 
don’t we, Walter? How’s Mary gittin’ 
on with the old orgin?” 

Walter shook his head impatiently. 
“Oh, Mary’d ‘be a good player by this 
time if she had anything right to 
practice on. She managed to get half 
a dozen lessons last fall, while she 
was in Bloomsbury; and the teacher 
told me she was the best pupil he'd 
had for years. But you might just 
as well talk of getting fatner to buy 
the moon for her as a piano. I think 
likely she'll go to Bloomsbury to live 
pretty soon.” 

“Couldn't she and her mother man- 
age it on installments?” cut in Billy. 

“No use,” said the young man 
gloomily. “Father wouldn’t have it 
in the house—especially if he got the 
idea that mother or I wanted her to 
have it,” and, throwing his chains on 
the bench, he hurried out of the shop. 

“Makes Walter feel a little ugly, if 
he gits ter thinkin’ ’bout the way ’tis 
with his sister at home there,” said 
the wheelwright, pulling his draw- 
shave carefully along the edge of the 

in his vise. “I s’pose ’tain’t no 
pee a F 9 talk ra Ve 5, er 

yi" said the agent,  “ a 
man really as all that. 


Abel Crosstree stopped work, and 
wiped the shavings from his face. 

“Wal’ the’ ain’t nobody that knows 
more about the meanness of John 
Crosstree than I do, bein’ his own 
brother—'thout it’s Priscilla Benton, 
that married him. And I can tell yer 
that the man that had a wart on the 
front of his neck, and used it fer a 
collar button, ter save buyin’, didn't 
have him beaten fer meanness; no 
sir. not a mite.” 

The piano salesman whistled softly 
to himself, and the wheelwright re- 
turned to the shaping of the end- 
board. 

If a fox with a brand-new scheme 
for invading a henroost could be sup- 
posed to have a humorous apprecia- 
tion of his idea, his countenance 
would bear the same expression as 
that which now shone from the face 
of Billy Wimble. 


Getting John’s Measure 


“Say!” he said genially, “is there 
anything that your brother is specially 
fond of—besides ruling the roost, I 
mean, and spiting the old lady?” 

“Why,” said Abel slowly, “I dunno 
—let’s see. Why, yes! John is real 
fond of music, use ter sing pretty fair 
when he was a boy. Though I dunno’s 
he’s done much that way fer years.” 

Then a wide grin displayed all the 
ravages that time had made in the 
dental equipment of the honest old 
wheelwright. 

“Ther’ is one other thing that he 
surely does like; an’ that's whiskey. 
He ain't no drunkard. He's reely got 
too much sense fer that; an’ whiskey 
costs money. But I've known him to 
g0 some piece out of his way ter git 
where they was handin’ it out—elec- 
tions ‘n’ such times.” 

“Well, I sometimes take a nip my- 
self” said Billy. “How much did you 
say for fixing my spring?” 

“Oh, "bout seventy-five cents.” 

“Well, here’s a cart wheel that’s 
wearing a hole in my pocket. That's 
mear enough. So long!”” and Billy 
jumped up to his wagon seat, and 
drove away in the direction of the 
Dew Drop inn. 

About an hour later, he stopped 
his horse in front of the Crosstreee 
house. Mrs Crosstree was’ sweeping 
the veranda. Advancing up the 
grass-grown walk, he raised his hat 
with elabotate politeness, and offered 
her a gilt-edged card, reading: 

Mr William Wimble 
Representing 
The Concerto Piano Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

“Your son, Mr Walter Crosstree, 
told me that his sister is making good 
progress with her music lessons, and 
it occurred to me, while I was out 
this way, to stop and see if you 
wouldn’t like to arrange for a piano.” 

Mrs Crosstree’s hard-featured face 
relaxed into a dreary smile. 

“T guess Walter told you that, 





How Little We Know 


ALICE WALES 


How little we know of each other 
As we pass through the journey of 


ife, 
With its struggles, its fears and tempta- 
tions, 
Its heart-breaking cares and its strife! 
We see things alone on the surface, 
For few of us glory in sin; 
And an unruffled face is no index. 
Of fires that rage wildly within. 


How little we know of each other! 
The man who walks quietly by 
With wealth and with honor and title, 
And holds his head proudly on high, 
Oft carries dread secrets within him 
That render existence a curse; 
Dread secrets that sear his soul over, 
Of crime, or misfortune, or worse. 


How little we know of each other! 
The woman of fashion who sneers 
At her sister whom fate has abandoned 

To poverty, misery, tears, 

May prove ere the sun rise tomorrow 
More deeply immersed in disgrace, 
And the sadness sneered at in another, 

Be pictured upon her own face. 


How little we know of each other! 
Of our own hearts how little we know, 
We are all feeble under temptation, 
Be our station in life high or low, 
Ah! then, let sweet charity rule us, 
And help one another to win ; 
The crown that awaits those who strive 


or 
Avoidance of shame and of sin 











whether or not we needed a piano, 
ther’ wan't no likelihood of our git- 
tin’ it.” 

“Why, he did speak of its being 
pretty hard; but I sell them to any 
number of people who think in the 
first place that they can’t manage it. 
You know, we've got only one life to 
live,.and if' we're going to do any- 
thing for our children it has .to be 
while they're young, and before they 
leave home.” 

A long sigh escaped his listener: 
“Well, Mr Crosstree’s out in the field 
there. You might talk to him, if 
you want to, but ‘twon'’t do you no 


good. 

“I'll tell you,” said Billy brightly. 
“You might let me set this piano in 
your house for a few days. It's a 
valuable instrument, and it looks a 
little like rain.” 


Mrs Crosstree now laughed out- 


right: “No,” she said, “that wouldn't 
do no good. An’ you'd have to drive 
up across the grass ter do it; an, 


ed Mr Crosstree wouldn't like 
at.” 

Billy said no more, but, lifting his 
hat again, started across the yard 
and down into the field where the 
farmer was cutting the bushes around 
some rocks with a hand scythe. 

“Good morning, Mr Crosstree,” he 
said in his cheeriest manner, offering 
another of his gilt-edged cards. 

“Tain’t no use ter talk pianners to 
me,” said Crosstree. “‘We shan’t buy 
none.”’ 

“No,” said Billy, “Mrs Crosstree 
told me that she wouldn’t favor it. 
But the fact is I’ve got a valuable 
instrument on my wagon, and it looks 
considerably like rain, and I'm afraid 
it’ll get wet. Then, too, my horse 
has got just a touch of colic, and I'd 
like to be a little easy on him. I'd 
like to set that piano in your house 
for a few days, till I go on over to 
Milltown, but Mrs Crosstrée says she 
don’t want it, because she don’t want 
me to drive up across the grass.” 


The Horse Medicine 


“Wal, now,’’ said the farmer, “I 
guess we'll see who's boss here. You 
go back up there, git the man in the 
barn ter help yer, an’. put that pianner 
right in the front robm, If my wife 
Says anything agin it, you call me.” 

Billy hurried back and carried out 
his instructions. Old John himself 
came in to superintend the exact 
placing of the instrument, and when 
it was finally located under the 
crayon portrait of Mary, said mean- 
ingly: “I guess I’m the one to be 
asked what’s goin’ ter be done round 
here.” 

His wife made no reply, and even 
when Billy sat down at the piano and 
brought forth his carefully learned 
succession of “‘beauty chords,” which 
elicited from the farmer the excla- 
mation, ““Wal, now, that sounds first- 
rate!’’ still had apparently no com- 
ment to make. 

Billy and old Crosstree took the 
horse to the barn, where Billy poked 
that patient animal in the ribs sev- 
eral times, shaking his head doubt- 
fully meanwhile. 

“IT s’pose a pint or so of whiskey 
would be a good thing for this horse. 
don’t you think so?” he said. 

“Why, I dunno,” said Crosstree, 
“I've heered of it.’’ 

“I’ve got some awful good whiskey 
here,” said Billy, producing a quart 
from under the wagon seat. “Try a 
little of that, and tell me what you 
think.”’ 

Crosstree took a generous sample, 
wiped away a tear, and said: “That's 
all right. Only trouble is, it’s most 
too good for a horse.” 

“You're right,” said Billy, confirm- 
ing his opinion by experiment. “Well, 
we'll just let him stand here a little 


while, and then see what he acts 
like”’ 
The two repaired to the house. 


Mary was playing a hymn on the 
piano, but broke off as the men en- 
tered. Her father gruffly introduced 
the agent. 

“Go right on playing, Miss Cross- 
tree,” said Billy, with his best bow. 
“I knew that somebody was getting 
a great deal more music out of that 
instrument than I can. Your father 
is going to let me keep it here a few 
days, and meanwhile you use it just 
as much as you like.” 


Mrs Crosstree now entered the 
room, and Billy played his trump 
card. “T’ll tell you, Mr Crosstree, 


I’ve got a young friend down at Mill- 
town who’s a dandy singer, and plays 
the violin, too. I'd like to bring him 
up here tonight, and we'll have a 
little concert. I like music, and I 
know you do,”’ 

What was Billy’s astonishment, to 
hear from Mrs Crosstree, in her 
sharpest tomes: “I guess not. We 
don’t want all that noise here. We 
have to go to bed early, so’s to get 
an early start in the morning.” 
on her fiercely: 


ree 
“Now I guess you needn't. speak up 


till you’re spoke to. Mr Wimble 
asked me, an’ I’m the one to answer. 
Mr Wimble,” he said, turning to that 
bewildered individual, “we shall 
very glad to have you an’ your friends 
here tonight—an’ yes—we'll be glad 
ter have you stay all night. Yes, sir, 
you come.” 

The farmer turned to the book 
shelf, in search of a hymn book, and 
Billy was amazed to see, on that side 
of the. countenance of the lady of 
the house which was turned toward 
him, a contortion which at first 
seemed to betoken a severe neuralgic 
pain, but which in time gave unmis- 
takable evidence of being intended 
for a wink. 


An Evening of Music 


He caught his breath as this phe- 
nomenon disappeared, and heard Mrs 
Crosstree saying, grumblingly: “Nice 
consideration for me—askin’ folks to 
stay all night. It's me that has tho 
work to do.” 

“Never you mind about that,” said 
the farmer. “I guess I can ask some 
friends to the house if I want to. We 
shall expect you, Mr Wimble, ter 
come, and ter stay all night.” 

“Why, I'll be muth pleased to 
come,” said that wily individual, his 
self-possession now fully restored, 
“and I've no doubt we shall have a 
pleasant evening.” 

At seven o’clock Billy drove into 
the yard, and with Crosstree’s as- 
sistance put his horse into a com- 
fortable stall. He had brought with 
him the young man and woman who 
played and sang “between the acts” 
in Milltown's new moving picture 
house. 

The music was a tremendous suc- 
cess. The old house re-echoed to 
such song and gayety as it had not 
heard for a generation. Walter dis- 
played a hitherto unknown skill with 
a guitar, which he produced from 
a box in his room, which had 
always before been securely locked. 
Mrs Crosstree seemed to forget 
her grievance in having so much 
noise .in the house, except when 
her husband ,made some remark 
about how much better the piano 
sounded than the melodeon. 

“You know you can’t ‘afford a 
pianner for years,”’ she snapped, 

“P’raps you know what 
talkin’ about, and p'raps you don’t,” 
was the reply of her amiable spouse. 

As the evening wore on Billy was 
not unmindful of the possible suffer- 
ings of the horse. About once an 
hour he would say to the elder 
Crosstree: “I think I'll have to go 
out and see how Prince is getting on.” 

“I'll go with yer,’ the farmer 
would return; and with lighted lan- 
tern the two would repair to the stall 
of that faithful—and sleepy—old 
beast. The proper medicinal meas- 
ures were always discussed; but the 
mistake was not made of overdosing 
the patient. 

At about ten o'clock the musicians 
were talking of leaving for town, 
when Crosstree drew Billy aside: 
“Say, Mr Wimble, what will you sell 
me that piano for?” 

Now the price was three hundred 
and fifty dollars: but Billy knew with 
whom he was dealing. 

“Oh, it’s four hundred, cash, Mr 
Crosstree; but I ought not to sell 
that piano to you. You know Mrs 
Crosstree doesn’t want it.” 

“Wal, now, it ain't Mrs Crosstree 
that’s buyin’ it. I'll give you three 
hundred, cash straight out; an’ you 
c’n leave it here.”’ 

“Oh, I couldn't think of it. That 
wouldn’t let me out.’’ 

“Wal, I'll tell yer. I'll split the dif- 
ference with yer, an’ make it three 
hundred an’ fifty an’ the old orgin.” 

Here his wife butted in: “John, I 
don’t want that organ to go out of 
the house.” 

“Now, you be still. I'd like ter 
know who owns that orgin. Three 
fifty, it is, Mister. and the orgin.” 

“Well,” said Billy, “you've treated 
me white, Mr Crosstree. The piano’s 
yours.” 


The Deacon’s Mistake 

“Sister Henderson,” said Deacon 
Hyhers severely, “you should avoid 
even the appearance of evil.” 

“Why, Deacon, what do 
mean?” asked Sister Henderson. 

“T observed that on your sideboard 
you have several cut-glass decanters, 
and that each of them is half filled 





you 


with what appears to be ardent 
spirits.” 
“Well, now, Deacon, it isn’t any- 


thing of the kind. The bottles look 
so pretty on the sideboard that I just 
filed them halfway with some floor 
stain and furniture polish, just for 
appearance.” 


“That's why I am cautioning you, . 


Sister,” replied the Deacon. “Feel- 
ing a trifle faint I helped myself to a 
dose from the big bottle in the 
middle.” - 


you're , 
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‘escape below looked up wrathfully 
as he received the baptism intended 
‘or a drooping fern. 

’ Cissie’s merry eyes danced, though 
~she said conventionally; “I beg your 


The victim seemed to perceive the 
thollowness of her contrition, for his 
- second upward glance was still wrath- 
-» ful. However, as soon as he got a 
* good view of the pretty—very pretty 
'—girl above, a change came over his 
countenance and he remarked most 
amiably that it didn’t ‘matter in the 
least. Then he retired from the fire 
escape as being a place full of peril. 
¥ “Now what was that red-headed 
“medical student doing on the fire 
escape so early?” pondered Cissie. 
'.. Then her eye fell on a shining new 
- “coffee pot turned upside down on the 
fron railing. Coffee grounds liberally 
\ bestrewed the little balcony. ‘Well, 
“if that isn’t just like a man to throw 
_ the grounds into the yard. The jani- 
“tor will be after him!’’ 
- Cissie closed her ‘window with de- 
sion and proceeded to tidy her be- 
Jeved kitchenette, preparatory to 
'- deaving home for the day. She was 
* a domestic soul and loved to potter 
with gas plates, chafing dishes and 
*fireless cookers when she was not 
chained to a desk in & downtown 
office. Her kitchenette was only the 
gereened corner of her living room in 
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_her aunt’s apartment, but it was 
- complete and immaculate. And 
wer ie could cook—like an angel. Her 


implest efforts were gastronomical 
ae mphs. Instead of a “stenog” at 
~twenty dollars a week nature had in- 
tended her for a chef at five thou- 
gand dollars a year. 
The next morning early, as Cissie 
* was preparing her breakfast, her 
‘aunt came to her kitchenette. ‘See 
’ what that stupid grocer boy has just 
» left,” she said, holding out a pack- 
‘age that proclaimed itself coffee. “It 
gays ‘Henderson’ on it. It must be- 
Jong to those medical students down- 
24 Cissie smiled wickedly. ‘“‘I’ll 
It’s our duty to be 
“meighborly, don’t - you think so, 
‘auntie?’”’ 
In answer to her ring the baptized 
young man with the Titian locks came 
‘to the door. Upon his brow rested a 
» worried frown. As he took the coffee 
anxieties seemed to deepen. 
-»*Could you-—-would you tell me how 
~ to make this stuff?” he asked in.a 
__ Bort of desperation. ‘The decoction. 
‘I brewed yesterday was rank poison. 
“You see my chum and I are trying 
_ to get our own breakfast, but each of 
~ us: is a worse cook than the other.” 
Bes, Where cooking was concerned 
- Cissie was all interest. She smiled 
- sympathetically. Then and there she 
ve Alex Henderson such explicit 
“directions for coffee making that he 
“Jooked at her with awe as well as 
‘admiration. By his adroit question- 
ing he prolonged the interview to 
‘guch a length that Cissie was late at 
ihe i office for the first time in her 
o> Vife. . 
- After this. beginning of their ac- 
/quaintance Alex Henderson developed 
‘a mania for cooking under Cissie’s 
direction. Every Sunday evening he 
ook lessons on the gas plate and 
chafing dish as other men study the 
‘violir and piano. The _ kitchenette 
ame a laboratory where “he and 
sie enthusiastically experimented 
nd triumphed. One day she teas- 
ngly asked him if he intended to drop 
he study of medicine and become a 
professional cook. He replied that he 
would probably find it a more profit- 
ble business to produce dyspepsia 
nh to cure it. 
‘It was some weeks later that Cissie 
returning rather late from the 
ce after a hard day. As she 
ushed her way into the crowded 
gbway train and clutched a strap she 
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~ ° gene are they who have the 
: gift of making friends, for it 
is one of God’s best gifts. It in- 
volves many things, but above all, 
of going out of oneself, 
and | NB tg what- 

and loving in another. 
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Y GOODNESS!” exclaimed Cissie felt distinctly aggrievéd that she 
Alden in dismay. The auburn- should have to stand and be el- 
haire@ yourlg man on the fire bowed by all sorts of people. With 


the swinging of the train around a 
curve she oscillated on her strap and 
caught a glimpse of Henderson at 
the other end of the car, bending 
from his goodly six feet to talk to a 
pretty girl beside him. He appeared 
very happy and absorbed in his com- 
panion, who looked up into his face 
with unmistakable interest. Cissie 
felt a queer pang at her heart. Life 


seemed suddenly -very dreary and 
lonely. She hated that girl in the 
Persian lamb jacket with a bitter 
hatred. 


That evening the sounds of girlish 
laughter ‘and much revelry floated up 
to Cissie’s room from Henderson’s 
apartment: Tired little Cissie had re- 
tired early with a headache, after 
she had assured herself that she 
didn’t care—so there! She was just 
dropping off to sleep when she 
smelled the delicious aroma of coffee. 
“He’s cooking for that girl the things 
I taught him,” she thought bitterly.” 
I hope they’ll all be spoilt!” 


In Danger 

Labor day was at hand and the 
four young people—Cissie and a girl 
friend, Henderson and his chum—had 
planned a glorious jaunt into the 
country. The day was to close with 
a dinner of Cissie’s cooking in her 
apartment. The night before the 
holiday she worked for hours in a 
revel of culinary preparations. 

TInder a cloudless sky and in warm, 
balmy air, the four friends reveled 
in real country sights. When they 
returned the table was already set 
with dainty gilt-band dishes. No one 
cared that they came from the ten- 
cent store or that the fern dish was 


dessert had vanished and Cissie had 
gone into the kitchenette for the 
coffee. Her scream brought all to 
their feet, but Henderson was the 
first to reach her side. One of the 
sleeves of her thin white dress was 
blazing from~ wrist to shoulder. ~ In- 
stantly Henderson stripped off his 
coat, wrapped it tightly around her, 
and before the others had time to 
think the danger was over. Braye 
little Cissie, who had not for a minute 
lost her head, lay white and faint in 
the young man’s arms, and he did 
not seem in any haste to be relieved 
of his burden. When after a little 
she revived .it was seen that her. arm 
was badly burned. This necessitated 
professional attention from the em- 
bryo doctor, who whispered that he 
had never before appreciated the op- 
portunities afforded by the study of 
medicine. 

After the excitement was over and 
the guests, to Cissie’s great distress, 
had washed the ten-cent store china 
and brought the kitchenette to its 
customary immaculate condition, they 
mercifully departed. Cissie was glad 
to be left alone. Her arm pained her 
horribly, yet she was happier than 
she had ever been in her life. The 
remembrance of the look of awful 
anxiety on Alex Henderson’s face as 
he sprang to her rescue, the close em- 
brace of his strong arms and the 
gentle touch of his hand as he dressed 
her burns thrilled her soul. 

Later in the evening a tap on her 
door brought her from dreams to 
reality. Henderson had returned with 
a box in his hand. “I was afraid you 
wouldn’t be able to sleep tonight, so 
I put up some powders, but perhaps 
you would rather have some medi- 
cine from a real, full-fledged doctor,” 
he added, laughing. 

She smiled a little unsteadily. “I 
trust you, with my life,. Doctor Hen- 
derson,” was her joking answer. 

“Do you mean that?” he asked, in 
a voice vibrating with feeling. 

She saw his heart in his eyes, but 
with a woman’s unconscious cruelty 
she asked: “What about that girl I 
saw you with on the subway? The 
one you gave a party for that 
evening?” 

“You little goosie! 
sister,” he replied, 
fathomed her meaning. “I just be- 
lieve you were jealous. Ah, Cissie, 
dear, you have given yourself away.” 
Then he took her in his arms and 


That was my 
when he had 


bought at a pusheart. The hostess, said: “Is it permissible to kiss the 
radiant with hospitable joy, flew from cook?” 
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Lucy Ann at Forty-Three 
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Lucy Ann was musical. Although 
she had been married nearly 25 years 
and had two children, a girl of 21 
and a boy 19 years of age, she had 
never lost her love for music. As a 
child she had picked out with one 
finger the notes of ‘“‘What a friend we 
have in Jesus’ on a melodeon. 

Lucy Ann’s earliest recollections 
were of a mother playing and sing- 
ing and of an uncle accompanying 
her on a violin. Lucy Ann had kept 
on trying to play, sometimes with 
what help her mother could give her, 
until the old hymn book tunes were 
finally learned, first with one hand, 
and then both; and well remembered 
was the day, when her mother: 
pleading a headache, had told her 
brother that “Lucy Ann played the 
hymns well, try her, it will be good 
practice for her. ’ How hard Lucy 
Ann did try and at the close came 
her uncle’s words, ‘““Well done, Lucy 
Ann!” 

But melodeons passed out of style 
and organs took their place. After 
much planning and saving Lucy 
Ann’s mother had purchased an 
organ. 

“Tt’s time now that Lucy Ann took 
lessons,”’ announced Lucy Ann’s 
mother to her father, the day after 
the organ arrived. “I think I can 
save 50 -cents once in two weeks 
from the egg money, and Miss Par- 
sons in the village takes scholars at 
that price,” continued her mother. 

The plan was carried out and Lucy 
Ann once a fortnight drove old Bess 
from the farm to the music teacher’s 
and for an hour was a_ perfectly 
happy girl. But, alas! the happy times 
only lasted nine months and at the 
age of sitteen Lucy Ann was left 
motherless. . ‘ 

A good deal sometimes happens in 
one short year. Lucy Ann’s father 








married again and Lucy Ann, on her 
18th birthday, left the little farm 
where she was born and moved to 4 
larger one of her own in the far west. 

But the organ had to be left behind 
and many*were the tears shed by 
Lucy Ann at the parting. Jack, her 
newly made husband, tried to cheer 
and comfort her by promising her a 
piano in the near future. Two years 
rolled away and Lucy Ann had been 
literally starved for music. None of 
the neighbors owned a musical instru- 
ment and how Lucy Ann longed for 
the dear old organ. 

Sometimes it is 


darkest before 


dawn. On Lucy Ann’s third wed- 
ding anniversary the postman had 
brought a letter. Opening it, Lucy 
Ann had been. startled to find 


a check for $3800. Her amazement 
had increased on reading the letter to 
find that the money was hers. The 
uncle of the violin had left her that 
sum of money, and expressly~ stipu- 
lated in his will that she was to buy 
a piano. 

Lucy Ann never forgot that day. 
nor the next, when sheand Jack drove 
to the city to make the important 
purchase. 

An equally red letter day was when 
the piano arrived. Her old books and 
music were brought out and evening 
after evening Lucy Ann played: all 
cares and troubles forgotten, doing 
the one thing she loved best. 

“T must make up for lost time,” 
she laughingly said to her husband, 

“Keep at it Lucy Ann,” he re- 
plied. “I like to hear it.” 

Lucy Ann was now 21 years old. a 
busy farmer’s wife, making butter, 
tending chickens, doing all her own 
work, besides... the extra duties 
brought about from the hiring of 
extra help in summer time. 

But the piano proved to be a help 


the~-seamped: ~oh edge, the stopping to p), 
4 Opping to play 


ways ‘than one. 7 
her and when ce 








_ oftentimes relaxed them. 

The fourth year a little girl wa; 
welcomed to Jack and Lucy Ann's 
home and two happier people Were 
hard to find. That same winter hor 
father, left alone by the death of his 
wife, came to live with them. Not 
exactly a burden, for he had a smalj 
pension and insisted on paying boara 

All this made more care for Lucy 
Ann, but the years seemed to have 
strengthened her, the outdoor life ;, 
have given endurance, while perhaps 
the music had given her ambition to 
be somebody, to amount to somethin- 
Lucy Ann found that music durine 
the day was about. impossible. But 
she had her evenings, as the baby 
was in bed at an early hour. 

One day the thought came to ! 
“Why not try more difficult music?” 
Was she too old to do it? To py: 
her mind to a study she had alwiy, 
loved? 

Why not take lessons of a music 
teacher if she’ could get one to come 
to her evenings. Jack had told her 





that her father’s board money was 
hers to do as she liked with it. 
The result of all this sudden 


thought of Lucy Ann’s was that «he 
began regular music lessons the win- 
ter of her 22d year. 
The Passing Years 
Every other week for one hour dii;- 


ing the evening Lucy Ann played 
more difficult music than she had 
ever before attempted and muiany 
evening hours were spent in priac- 


tice. But with the spring came her 
father’s blindness and lessons grad- 
ually ceased. Lucy Ann’s spare time 
was devoted to him and hours of 
her evenings to reading aloud for his 
amusement. 

The baby was two years old when 
a little brother came. Now, indeed, 
the music was laid on the shelf. 
dom, for several years, did she prac- 
tice, and her playing was chiefly on 
Sunday afternoons for the children’s 
amusement. 

The passing years brought changes: 
the death of her father, the growing 
up of the two children, the buying of 
more acres of the farm. 

Of course, the little girl, Edna, took 
music lessons at an early age, but 
Lucy Ann soon found that she did 
not inherit her love for music. Neither 
did the boy, and Lucy Ann was a 
much disappointed mother, 

cage passed on, Edna graduated 
from the high and normal schools 
and went to teaching in a neighbor- 
ing city; the boy entered an agricul- 
tural college and Lucy Ann and Jick 
were left alone*on the farm. 

Lucy Ann at 43 one day found that 
she-had time on her hands. No secw- 
ing for children, no cooking for farm 
hands, as they were now hired by the 
day, no butter to make, as all 
milk was sent to the creamery. 

She had taken up church work 


Sel- 


the children grew older, and had 
taught a Sunday school class for a 
good many years. She had been 
president of the ladies’ aid socicty 


and served her allotted time, as she 
said, when she resigned.. She still 
attended the meetings regularly, and 
helped in every possible way. 

She and Jack were members of the 


grange and attended regularly the 
fortnightly meetings. But, for all her 
outside occupations, Lucy Ann still 


had evenings that seemed to nged an 
occupation. 

The old question of music came to 
her as she tried to play those difficult 
pieces she learned so many years ago. 

“If she could only play—you can if 
you would practice—at my age trv 
music again—why not—you love it— 
you have the time—were some of the 
thoughts that passed through her 
mind. 

For several days Lucy Ann studied 
the question on all sides, always 
ending with the most vexing prob- 
lem, “Where was the money coming 
from for her to take up music?” All 
the extra money that Jack could 
spare was spent on the boy’s educa- 
tion. _How could she hope to fin'l 
means to secure perhaps a selfish 
desire. 

Of course, she talked it over with 
Jack, but it was after a good deal 
of private thought and deliberatio” 
that she made up her mind to earn 
the money. Jack laughed at ithe 
thought of Lucy Ann thinking 
could earn money without going 
away from home, but said, “(9° 
ahead.Lucy Ann, I admire your gr't, 
but I don’t see how you’re going to 


she 


do it, though.” i ; 
“A dollar once in two weeks is ®!! 
IT need,” replied Lucy Ann. “Yo! 


gave me the first dollar for my birt!- 
day yesterday, I’ll_commence on that 
The next day Lucy Ann drove [% 
the city amd took her lesson. On the 
way home, she thought, “Can f= 10 


it? He said I could learn, put 
those. scales! Have I ambition 
enough to keep on? And where is 


my next dollar coming from? Never 

mind, I won’t worry, I'll practice.” 

“I wonder what Edna will say,’ w‘s 
[To Puge 23] 
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Bedroom Sets « « $26.00 to $100.00 
Cretonne, per yard - - 220 
Crex and Rag nom “". 

Mattresses - “- ‘ 
Pillows, per pale *- $1.80 to $4.86 


Oil Lamps - 100 to 

Wall Mirrors, 8Seto 
Grafonolasand Music Boxes 
$1.80 to $20.45 $5.00 to $100. 
$6.90 to $45 Pianos, Piano-Players 


90 to 50 
58e to $15.98 $148.00 to -00 


+l and Parlor Tables, $2.20 to $15.00 
ey ees and Morris 
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Linoleum, per yard - 


740 to $2.75 
Kitchen Cabinets - 


$5.00 to $25.00 
Stoves - «+ « - bar Y by x -4 
Kitchen — - 
Pots and © 


o «2 ane $21. 75 
Buffets and Sideboards; $11.35 to $33.85 
$12.35 to $27.45 
4c w $17.65 


FREE This 1339 Page Book 


Dining Tables 


China Closets - + « 
China and Glassware - <- 


The greatest money-saving catalog published 
Everything needed for your home or far 


What This Book 
Contains 
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Write today for your free copy 


This big, free book —yours for the asking —contains 1339 pages of new, 
up-to-date merchandise —176 pages of remarkable values in actual color! 
Send a postal card or mail the coupon below for your free copy today. 


Be sure to send for this Bargain Book. It contains the 
finest and newest merchandise obtainable — everything you 
need for the home and about the farm. Don’t be satisfied 
with dingy, out-of-date furnishings for your home, when 
from this complete catalog you can choose beautiful, modern 
New York furniture for every room in your home, at prices 
at least a third lower than you would have to pay locally. 

Compare the merchandise in our Big Bargain Book with 

that shown in any other catalog, or > your local retail 

dealer. You will find that, quality for quality, price for 

ptice, our values are greater and better than you have 
ever received elsewhere. 


The greatest general merchandise 
stores in the world 


Other women have found our val- 
SS (es 80 great that our business has 
sama grown faster than you would believe 
possible, “Two years ago we started in an eleven- 
story building. In one month we had to add a 


six-story building. The next year, our catalog brought us 
so much business we had to spread out even more, and 
added a five-story and an eight-story building. Now, we 
have just added the sixteen-story building shown in our 
catalog — the world’s highest building of reinforced con- 
crete. All this since September, 1913, when our first cata- 
log was sent out-—in less than two years! 
These five immense buildings contain millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of the world’s best merchandise, all of which 
ou will find illustrated in this Big Book. Send for your 
ree copy now—see our offers before you select anything. 
Nowhere else will you be able to get the thousands of 
wonderful values we offer. 


Prompt Delivery 


Everything you buy from us will be delivered prom 
The Charles William Stores has long been known as the 
house that delivers promptly,” and with only a few exceptions, 
we pay the freight through your freight station. 
Should you be dissatisfied with any article purchased from 
us, we will cheerfully return both the price paid and any money 
paid for transportation. 


Write today for the finest General Catalog published 


The Clothing Store — 402 

es of the latest New York 

styles in clothing for all the 
y. 


TheJewelry Stere—50 pages 
of Jewelry—a marvelous variety 
of exquisite jewelry, 


‘The House Furnishing Store 
—117 pages of furniture, kitchen 
wtensils, sewing machines, 
pianos. turnishings. 


31 pages of beautiful china, 
glassware and silverware, 

3S pages of Columbia Graf- 
onolas, Talking Machines, and 
Musical Instruments of all kinds 


4 pages of wonderful toys, 

42 pages of cameras, 
tackle, hunting supplies 
Sporting goods. 

29 pages of building material 
rooting, paint, wall-paper, etc. 
Aod 28 peges of bicyciconnd 

standard, 


auto supplies—al) 
well-knowa products. 
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Autumn Roses ‘ 
GRACE IMOGEN GISH 
The summer’s fied and every day 
Some lessening joy discloses. 
Still, tangled in the long, dry grass, 
Whispering of summer as I pass, 
I find the soft, sweet roses. 


Even fairer than the sisterhood 

That danced to summer’s measure, 

Of such a texture that it seems 

The fairies wove them of bright dreams, 
Each blossom proves a treasure. 


So that the late bee lingers just 

To kiss’ the fragrant, posies, 

And every little wayward breeze 
Must something of their fragrance seize 
In haste before one closes. 


So like the bee, I’m waiting here 

To find a moment’s pleasure, 

And like the breeze caressing them, 
Close to my heart I’m pressing them 
In joy that’s without measure. 


Another Side 


MES G. ‘S. BALLARD 
I have just read the article, The 
Beauty of Hospitality, by X. Y. Z, 
in a recent issue, and, being a farm 
woman and having found myself fre- 
quently situated as was the 18-year- 
old girl mentioned by X. Y. Z., I feel 
that it would be only just and fair to 
stop for a moment and consider her 
side of the case before condemning 
her too severely for her lack of 
hospitality, 
I am just as much of an advocate 
of hospitality as is X. Y. 2 But 
circumstances alter cases, and I could 
scarcely refrain from smiling when 
x. Y. Z. said she wanted to break the 
established rules of manners and beg 
for something to eat; for it looks to 
me as though she had already broken 
the “established rules of manners” 
when she swooped down upon the 
household of her friend unannounced 
and without any special invitation. 
According to my way of thinking, it 
would have been much nicer had 
xX. Y. Z, and her companion written 
to their friend in the country, telling 
her of their desire to visit her in thé 
near future, and asked her to have 
named the day. Had they done so, 
doubtless they would not have found 
themselves in such an embarrassing 
situation. No, indeed! The farm 
woman would have lost no time in 
extending to them a cordial invita- 
tion to visit her at her earliest con- 
venience, and’ when the appointed 
time. came someone would have met 
them at the end of the car route; but, 
as they chose to consult their own 
thoughtless: pleasure rather than their 
itess’s convenience, it seems to me 
jat they ought not be too critical. 
Of course I do not know how that 
irticular farm woman. was situated, 
ut I do know that most of us farm- 
_ers’ wives are very busy during the 
Warm autumn days through the can- 
ning and pickling season, and Sunday 
is about the only time we get for 
And while 
. we all enjoy.company, and are ever 
anxious to do all in our power to 
make things pleasant for our guests, 
yet the unexpected arfival oftentimes 
es us at the most inconvenient 
es and places}us ata great dis- 
advantage, if not in embarrassing 
situations. Again, unexpected com- 
~: pany frequently means that’the farm- 
- <@r'’s* wife must deny herself some 
_ thuch cherished plan in. order to 
ent them. Wed 


any of us are our own hired girls, 
was thes woman in question, and 
company during the week 

pties our larders and some extra 
ik, or sickness, prevents us from re- 
ish them. for the Sabbath. 

en it is that the unexpected guest 
arrives! And I think if X. Y. Z, 

+ could jJearn the true’ state of affairs’ 
she would find that the worry and 
; y as to how she shall provide 
' for the unexpected. guest causes quite 





ty 





ag many headaches for the hostess as 


eee the lack of hospitality for the 


* Furthermore, if their friendship 


© with the farm woman was.so intimate 


as to warrant their unannounced 


eis * visit; why should they hesitate to ask 
-for a -giass of mil 


k, or the apples, 
‘which they knew were plentiful on 

ground? I fancy that is what 

my mother would .call “straining at 

@ gnat and swallowing a mosquito.” 

The girl may have been merely 

_ thoughtless, and some such request 
on‘ their part might have suggested 
the much desired lunch, and her 
Bi ; Ione would have gone home rejoic- 
. ing instead of with hungry stomachs 
' and aching heads, . 


| “May 1 also speak just a word in 
“behalf of those men who had imeas- 
sured. out.even cans. of milk arid re- 
fused to accommodate X. Y. Z.? 
of the farmers in this locality 





for Home Makers and 


“Thank God every morning when you get up that you have something to do which must be done, whether you like it or not, 
Being forced to work and forced to do your best will breed in you temperance and self-control, diligence and strength 
of will, cheerfulness and content, and a hundred virtues which the idle never know.”—-Charles Kingsley 

















A Bridge Which Adds to an Already Pleasing Vista 


sell their milk to dealers in the city, 
and some of it is sent in forty-quart 
cans and the cans must be full or 
they cannot send them lest they get 
into trouble with the dealer and lose 
their contract. Had the tables been 
turned, and the milk been X. Y. Z.’s, 
I fear she would not have cared to 
lose the sale of thirty-nine and a 
half quarts of milk in order to 
accommodate a stranger with a glass 
or two. 

To X. Y. Z., and all others who 
have been in the habit of making un- 
expected visits upon friends in the 
country, I would like to say, “Don’t do 
it.” Just imagine yourself in the 
farm woman’s place for a while, and 
please bear in mind that she cannot 
replenish her larder from a fruit 
stand just around the cornér or a 
bakery a few steps beyond. Then 
strive to do unto her as you would 
be done by, and I trust you will have 
no further cause for complaint. be- 
cause of lack of hospitality. 

In closing, let me tell you how 
some people I know made an unex- 
pected. visit, a very happy affair for 
all concerned. The week had been 
an unusually. hard one for their 
hostess. Saturday brought her a sick 
headache, so when Sunday arrived 
her cupboard was somewhat in the 
condition of Old Mother Hubbard’s. 
Her husband told her to rest and take 
it easy; and he and the children would 
dine on bread and milk. “But, just 
as they were about to partake of 
their bread and milk feast, the honk! 
honk! of an atitomobilé horn’ an- 
nounced. the arrival of unexpected 
company. What_to do she did not 
know; however, she hastened forth 
to greet them, smiling outwardly, but 
inwardly wondering what she could 
give them to eat. 

Imagine her pleastre and surprise 
when her guests produced.some well 
filled lunch: baskets, saying as they 
did so, that they were aware that it 
was a busy time with her, and, as 
their. visit was a surprise,-they had 
brought along lunch enough -for her 
family, too. They insisted. upon their 
coming out under the trees and eat- 
ing -with them, adding that they 
much preferred doing that way than 
to have her working over a hot stove 
preparing a dinner for them.- Thus 
their visit vroved a day of genuine 


pleasure for all concerned, and I re- 
solved that I would endeavor to fol- 
low their example if ever I should 
find myself making unexpected visits 
upon any of my friends. And I hope 
this suggestion may prove the means 
of eliminating embarrassing situations 
and raging headaches for guests and 
hostess alike. 


Pickles for Winter 


HELEN A. LYMAN 


Rive ToMATO RELISH—One peck of 
tomatoes peeled and chopped. Let 
drain overnight in a. colander, in 
morning add six chopped onions of 
ordinary size, two bunches of chopped 
celery, two tablespoons of mustard 
seed, one tablespoon of celery seed, 
four chopped red peppers, one-half 
cup of salt, six cups of brown sugar, 
and six cups of cider vinegar. Mix 
all together and seal in jars without 
fieating. 

Culrr SAUCE—Twelve large ripe 
tomatoes, four ripe or green peppers 
(remove. seeds from peppers), two 
onions, two tablespoons of salt, one 
tablespoon of cinnamon, one cup of 
sugar, three cups of vinegar. Peel 
tomatoes and onions and chop finely. 
Boil one and a half hours, bottle and 
seal. hot. 

GREEN ‘TOMATO 





PICKLE — Eight 
quarts green tomatoes, sliced thin, 
sprinkle with salt and let stand 
evernight. Slice a dozen onions and 
boil with. the tomatoes in vinegar 
two hours with four ounces of white 
mustard seed; four vunces. ground 
mustard, one-half ounce of turmeric, 
ounce of cloves, ounce of celery seed, 
ounce of allspice, ounce of -ginger, 
ounce of pepper, ounce of cinnamon, 
one-fourth teacup of salt and one-half 
pound of brown sugar. 

MUSTARD PICKLES——Prepare a quart 
each of small whole cucumbers, 
large cucumbers sliced,- green toma- 
toes sliced, small onions and a large 
cauliflower. divided. into  flowerets. 
Add four green peppers finely chop- 
ped. Make a brine of four quarts 
of water and a pint of salt.. Pour this 
over the mixture of vegétables and 
let stand for twenty-four ‘hours, At 
the end of this time--heat ft just 
enough .te scald -it, and. turn “imto a 
colander to drain. Mix a cup of flour, 

















Pleasing Garden By the Kitchen Door 


~ thing ~ elsé: 





six tablespoons of ground mustard 
one tablespoon of turmeric ..’ 
enough cold vinegar to make 
smooth paste. Add a cup of suena, 
and enough vinegar to make >.’ 
quarts in all. Boil this mixture 
til it thickens, and is as smooth ». 
salad dressing. Put in vegetables o.. 
cook until well heated through.’ ~~ 
CoRN RELISH—Two dozen ears as 
corn, two heads of cabbage, ton 
green peppers, eight onions, two ¢.,.. 
of sugar, one-half cup of salt. on. 
eighth pound of mustard, four pin 
of vinegar. Remove seeds from pe, 
bers, chop peppers, onions and ca}h}) it 
as fine as desired in chopping bow) 
Add corn after removing from ¢,, 
salt, sugar and mustard. Mix y.1" 
add vinegar and cook all togeti,,.” 
Stir well while cooking and put ;, 
self-sealers while hot. "= 


What I Have Learned 


Pie Wrinkles—I have learned 
I can cut lard into flour 
when making pie crust by 
small tin can with holes in the bottom 
rather than a knife. I also found oy, 
that separator milk instead of wate 
makes much better crust for so 
pies. The crust browns nicely anq :: 
crisp and flaky.—[Mrs A. C, D., vy: 
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_ Stopping Running Soot—We 
in despair over the soot running 
the stovepipe of our sitting 
stove. We were told to burn raw po. 
tato parings. We did so and havo 
had no more trouble.—[Mrs E. P., V:. 


were 
down 
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For the Griddle—Try using a po 
of salt, that is, put a spoonful of sci 
in a strong white cloth and tie us. 
to rub the pan-when baking grida's 
cakes, instead of using lard or butter, 
The cakes will be a delicate brovy 
and the house will not be full of 
smoke.—[E. B. J., S D. 


Prolonging Life of Pillow Cases—t 
use the seamless tubing for pillow 
cases and as soon as one begins to 
get thin in the middle, I rip the 
seam, change the fold and restite:, 
This brings the part which formcl 
the center of the case out to the sides 
and they last much longer.—[H. (. 








Placket Idea—Sew a hook and eyo 
at the extreme end of the plackei, 
fasten and then crush flat. This is 
simple and at the same time preven‘; 
oe wots from tearing.—[Mrs i, 





For Bright Lights—If you will pct 
@ pinch of salt in the kerosene you 
= the lamps a ee will find you 

ave .a2 muc righter light— 
[s. A. P., N Y. - ' 


Pretty Cot Cover—I needed a com- 
fortable ‘couch in my sitting room. I 
had the cot which I could use, but no 
cover. So I took a white counterpane 
that had shrunk in washing until 1 
was too small for a bed, dyed it a 
very dark green and the result was a 
prey: cover for my couch.—[Mrs Pl. 


Everyday Table Napkins—I make 
everyday table napkins of white cot- 
ton crepe as they require no ironing 
and save a great deal of time. Thc’ 
are ‘inexpensive and are especially 
pretty when finished with an initi<l 
in-chain stitch—[H. K., S D. 


Ink from White Goods—To remov’, 
wet in warm water, rub. soda on, Ict 
a we 24 hours and then’ wash i! 

ry .hot soapsuds and boil.—([M>:: 
c. D. R., Ga. | 

Handkerchief Help—When ironing 
the -worn or stained handkerchiefs, 
fold them the last time three-cor- 
nered.. The good ones should be 
folded squaré. Then when selecting 
a handkerchief in a hurry, you can 
determine at a glance which is for 
home ‘use and which to take aw2y 
from home.—[Mrs E. A. W., Tenn. 


Improving Mincemeat—If a glass of 
jelly or marmalade is divided between 
and added to three or four mince 
pies, it--will’ add much to. their 
flavor._-[Mrs A. D. G., Ill. 

Softening Paint Brush—When 2 
brush -has become hardened with 
paint or varnish, boil in strong vinc- 
gar.—[M. A, W., Mass. 


The Handiest Utensil—A common 
putty knife or spatula is the handiest 
thing I have in my kitchen. As it 5 
very flexible, it is much better [or 
scraping kettles, pans, etc, than any- 
It is* the best ‘ever for 
loosening cakes from the pans and, 
in fact, proves an all around handy 
article for the housekeeper’s us¢.— 
{Mrs J. J.; Iowa, 
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For Farm Boys-and Giils rs 
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|__For Farm Boys and Girls | 


Locusts are Singing 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Today I heard a locust sing. 
My mother says that’s sure to bring 
A day both warm and pleasant, so, 
I like this stinging noise, you know. 
For I can tuck my clothes up high, 
So as to keep them nice and dry, 
And go a-wading in the sand 
Upon the lake’s edge, close at hand— 
Or go for berries on the hill, 
Where I can pick, and eat my fill. 


So many things there are to do 

When it is warm, and pleasant, too, 
I think these locust bugs must 
Friends to all children, for, you see 
Although sometimes the day is fair 
When their song does not fill the air, 
Yet, when I hear that rasping noise 
1 generally drop all my toys, 

And say to mother, with a shout: 
“Locusts are singing—let’s get out!” 


The Runaway Calf 
ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 


Jamie was afraid of all the animals 
on the farm. Jamie came from the 
city, and-he didn’t feel at all ac- 
quainted with the cows and horses 
and pigs and fowls. And then when- 
ever he peeped through the fence the 
old pig said ““Woof! Woof!” in an un- 
friendly way. The mother hen fluffed 
her feathers and scolded at him. The 
geese hissed and turned their long 
necks toward him. The turkeys 
swelled up and gobbled unpleasantly. 
He liked the cows best, To be sure 





they stared rather more than was 
polite, but they did not seem un- 
friendly. And the little red and 


white calf was so funny that he liked 
to watch it, though he always wanted 
to have hold of Mr White’s hand for 
safety. 

Jamie had no father or mother, 
and Mr and Mrs White had taken him 
for the summer. If he suited, they 
might keep him. But when they saw 
how he feared all the animals they 
decided he would not do. They were 
kind to him and helped him to have 
a good time. But in the autumn he 
was to go back, and then he would 
be placed in a home for orphans. 

“The calf won’t hurt you,” said Mr 
White to Jamie. “It’s just a baby, 
and it won’t hurt anyone. See how 
it comes to me when I hold out this 
bit of bread to it.’ 

Jamie looked and smiled, and even 
ventured to pat the calf on its velvety 
head while it was eating. But he 
would not go near it when he was 
alone. 

“It is:.a very valuable calf,’’ said 
Mr White. “It is worth several hun- 
dred doHars, and will be worth more 
as it grows older. I want it taken 
very good care of, you see.” 

One afternoon Mr and Mrs White 





drove away to a meeting held at the 
church. It was just to be a speech 
that Jamie wouldn't care for, so they 
did not take him. 

“You can keep house,” said kind 
Mrs White. “Play whatever you 
wish, and we shall be back in tnree 
hours.”’ 

Jamie was pleased to be trusted at 
home. He got his book and closed 
the screen door carefully as he came 
out on the porch. After a while he 
looked over into the barnyard where 
the.calf was kept and wished he were 
not afraid to go and play with it. 
And, while he was looking, the calf 
pushed against the gate with its vel- 
vet nose and the gate came open. 
Jamie ran out to shut the gate, but 
before he got there the calf walked 
out and down toward the road. 
Jamie stood still and wished thore 
Was someone to call. He thought of 
what Mr White had said about the 
value of the calf. He seemed to re- 
member that if calves got out they 
ate things that hurt them, even 
though they did not get lost. 

“TI shall have to go after him,” said 
Jamie. 

He ran to the kitchen and opened 
the pantry door to get a piece of 
bread. Then he took a light rope 
that hung in the. kitchen. He 
ran down the road after the run- 
away. 

Whenever Jamie got close the calf 
trotted on again. It went a long way, 
and Jamie was hot and tired. Some- 
times it stopped to snatch a mouthful 
of grass, and vamie hurried on then for 
he thought it ought not to eat grass. 
At length it came to where a small 
brook flowed beside the road, and it 
went down to get a drink. Jamie 
went down, too. He came up beside 
the calf and held out the bread. His 
hand trembled, but he did not draw 


back. The’ calf took the bread 
calmly, and while it was eating’Jamie 
tied the rope around its neck. Then 


he started back, pulling gently on the 
rope. The calf followed quite meekly. 
Jamie. was dreadfully afraid it would 
step on him. But he marched along, 
though his heart beat loudly. Some- 
times the calf tried to stop and eat. 
or go into someone’s yard, but Jamie 
puiled firmly on the rope. After a 
while he grew quite brave. He 
stopped and patted the calf’s head 
and let it lick his hand. He could 
lead it where he pleased now. 

Mr and Mrs White, driving home, 
saw the dusty little figure. trudging 
ahead of them, 

“Why Jamie, how did you and the 
calf get so far from home?” cried Mrs 


White. 
and I had to get 


“He ran away, 
him,”’ said Jamie. 
“You brave child!’’ said Mrs White. 








Mother put the dinner on— 
Then she could not stay; 

But she salted well the soup 
Before she went away. 


Daughter Katie took the ne 
“Mother had to go 








Before she seasoned this, of course | 


1 will salt it though. 2 











Dinner time and soup is served. 
See Father's guilty look! 
Studiously Ned drops his eyes. 
None criticize the cook. 


TOME-COS-HH-TE 





“They forgot to salt the $Oup,” 
Said officious Ned, 


“Last time. | will do it now. 


Kate's such a flighty head!” 
Father likes his victuals salt. 
Passing by that way, 
He tipped the lid-and popped in more 
Ina playful way. 
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ar afraid any more. t know 
Lop! 


him now,” said Jamie. 
sh White put Jamie up in the 
back of the carriage and let him lead 
‘the calf, while they drove slowly. 
a we'll keep him,” said Mrs 


“Yes, indeed,” said Mr _ White. 
“He's ¢ the ‘rent kind of boy.” 


Lucy Ann at Forty-Three 
{From Page 20.] 


her last thought as she fell asleep 
that night. 

The next week three drivers of cat- 
tle stopped at the farm to rest dur- 
ing the noon hour. A dollar was 
Lucy Ann’s as the result of a dinner 
prepared for them and the next les- 
son was secure. 

As the days passed the time for 
practice was generally found even- 
ings, but rainy or stormy days Lucy 
Ann found the music cheered and 
helped her. There were times when 
it seemed all foolishness to learn 
music at her age, a useless waste of 
money, but then the thought would 
come, now is your time, you are en- 
titled to it, keep up your courage and 
enjoy it. 

How Lucy Ann improved is too 
lengthy a story, or how she earned the 
money would filla book, but some of 
the ways might be* mentioned. A 
doilar came to her from a household 
paper for an acceptable idea in raising 
chickens; another was the result of 
taking an invalid to ride one sunny 
afternoon; several dollars was the 
result of boarding a small boy while 
his parents were abroad. 

A year has passed and Lucy Ann’s 
music shows well the result of teach- 
ing and practice. Shall she go on? 
We leave it to our readers for their 
opinions. Shall Lucy Ann continue tv 
strive for that dollar another year? 
Is it worth while? 








The Doctor’s Story 


“Children, I have a story to tell 
you,” the old doctor said to the young 
people the other evening. 

“Let us hear it,” was the response, 
and the doctor gave his story as 
follows: 

“One day—a long, hot day it had 
been, too, I met my father on the 
way to the nearby town. ‘I wish you 
would také this package to the village 
for me,’ he said, hesitating. Now, I 
was a boy of twelve, not fond of 
work, and was just out of the hay- 
field, where I had been at work since 


daylight. I was tired, hungry and 
dusty. It was two miles into town, 
I wanted to get my supper, and to 


wash and dress for singing. school. 
My first impulse was to refuse, and to 
do it harshly, for I was vexed that I 
should be asked to do such an errand 
after my long day’s work. I thought 
he would go himself, should I refuse, 
He was a patient, gentle old man. 
Something kept me from saying no— 
one of God’s good angels, I think. 
‘Of course, father, I'll take it,’ I said 
heartily, as I gave my seythe to one 
of the men. Father gave me the 
package. ‘Thank you, Jim,’ he said. 


‘I was going myself, but from some 
cause I don’t feel well today.’ He 
walked with me to the road |that 


turned off to the town. As he left, 
he put his hand on my arm and said, 
‘Thank you, my son. You've always 
been a good boy to me, Jim.’ T 
hurried into the town, delivered the 
package and hurried back home. 
When I came near the house I saw 
a crowd of farm hands at the door. 
One of them, the tears rolling down 
his face. came to me and said, ‘Your 
father fell dead just as he reached 
the house after he left you. The last 
words he spoke were to you.’ I’m an 
old man now, but I have thanked 
God all my life that those last words 
were ‘You've always been a good boy 
to me.’ "—[Exchange. 


When You Are Responsible 
ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 

“Have your pigeons. fresh water 
today?”. asked Mother. : 

“No,” -said Teddy, “what they had 
yesterday will do.” 

.. “Oh, Teddy, would you -.like to 
drink water that had stood 4ll day 
and night, and was pot very clean 
any longer? Well; neither do the 
pigeons like that water. And they 
cannot get out to get fresh. They 
must depend on a little boy for their 
food and water, and clean house, and 
all their comfort. If the boy neglects 
them, they must suffer. All of their 
happiness must come from: you. You 
are responsible for them, you know.” 

“Well,” said Teddy, “they are going 
to be glad they are my pigeons.” 

He was filling.the can with fresh 
water, and he stopped to gather some 
green food in.the yard as he went to 
the coop. The pigeons hurried to 

the fresh water, for birds and 
animals like fresh cool water as well 
as you do. Teddy stayed by _ the 
coop awhile to talk gently to them. 

“I eness you are going to be glad 
you belong to me,” 
I shall always be good to you.” 

os your pets glad they belong to 
you 





Few boys and girls realize that 
some of the huge glaciers are ver- 
itable octopuses with long arms reach- 
ing down into the valleys around 
them. Mt Ranier right here in 
the United States is such a one. It 
is the most interesting mountain in 
our country and perhaps in the world. 
There are 20 or more huge wrinkled 
arms of ice reaching down many 
thousands of acres of the most 
gorgeous and luxuriant wild flowers. 
Mt Ranier stands in round numbers 
10,000 feet above its immediate base 
and covers 100 square miles of terri- 
tory. It does not possess a slender 
pointed summit like Fujiyama, the 
great volcano of Japan, but rather 
looks like a huge tree stump with 
spreading base and irregular broken 
top. Like all volcanos, Ranier’s cone 
is built up of cinders and lava ejected 
from its interior. 

These rivers of ice which radiate 
from the glaciers which crown the 
top of Mt Ranier have many of the 
characteristics of rivers of water, 
roaring at times over precipices like 
waterfalls, rippling down rocky slopes 
and rising smoothly up on hidden 
rocks to foam brook-like over its 
lower edges. In glowing contrast to 
the marvelous spectacle of ice are the 
lovely gardens of wild flowers sur- 
rounding the glaciers, pushing up 
wherever the rock and ice will per- 
mit. 


Making the Punishment Fit the Crime 
Noticing one of her small boys 
nibbling at some iuncheon in school 
one day the teacher called the cul- 
prit to the desk. “You know,” she 
began sternly, “that you must not 
eat during lesson hours! Now as a 
punishment you must stand here in. 
9x of the class and eat every bit 
of it.” 
The small boy did as he was bid, a 
curious grin overspreading his face. 
The teacher misunderstood that 
grin until the last scrap had disap- 
peared, when, from the class, a small 
voice wailed in tearful accents: 
“Please, teacher, that wasn’t his 
lunch he was eatin’; it was mine.” 











he said, “because } 
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Rest Your Tired Eyes 


Here’s 400 candle power of restful, £-4 
mellow, white light you can sew 
or read by hours at a time with 
ease and comfort. 
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Portable Lamp , I 
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School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
Formerly Principal of Pittsville (W ise.) High School 
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A Buggy and Harness 
and a Saddle and 
Bridle Go With Me, 







A Wonderful Pony Outfit. 


If you want the most beautiful Pony and 
@ «Outfit you ever saw, send us your name on the 
- coupon below so we can tell you how to win 
' “Glory” and a handsome buggy, nickel-trimmed 
_ harness, English riding saddle, horsehair riding 
bridle and a felt saddle blanket. The Farmer’s 
Wife Pony Club will send this whole outfit to 
_ you or some other lucky boy or girl with express 
- charges paid to reward you for doing us a favor. 
We haven’t room here to tell you all about our 
~ Pony Club, and how you can get “Glory,” but 
_ just as soon as we hear from you, we will write 
» you a iang letter and tell you everything. 
- You'll be the happiest child in your county if 
'~ you do as we say and get “Glory” and her dandy 
outfit. Boys and girls for miles around will 
hear about you and come to see your pony 
- because our “Lucky Pony Winners” are the best 
~ known children in their counties. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


ie ae 


Please send me at once pictures of “Glory” and her outfit and the names of the 326 chil- 
to whom is a have given ponies. I want “Glory” or another Pony. 
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‘(Send Your Name To 
And We Will Tell You How to Get “Glory” 


This is ‘*Glory”’ 
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baz" THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB =" 


‘ebb Bidg. 
sul, Minn. 











My Name is “Glory” 
and The Farmer’s 
Wife Pony Club is 
Going to Give Me to 
You or Some Other 
Lucky Boy or Girl 
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: We Have Already ison 326 Ponies 


We have made 326 children too happy for words by sending them complete Pony Outfits so everyone knows that The Farmer’s Wife 
_ Pony Club really gives away. Shetland Ponies and will give “Glory” to you or some other child. Write your name and address on the coupon 
below and mail it to us and we will send you a letter and tell you all about “Glory” and how you can win her for your own. We will also 
Fy you the names of our 326 “Lucky Pony Winners” and pictures of many of them riding the ponies we gave them free. 

 mothing but a postage stamp to find out how you can win this wonderful prize, so send us this coupon right now. 


It costs you 


Hundreds of Dollars in Prizes 


Besides Shetland Pony Outfits The Farmer’s Wife Pony Club 
gives hundreds of dollars worth of other prizes to Club Members. 
No matter who you are or where you live, if you send us your 
name and address and join our Pony Club you will be sure to get 
@ nice prize. . The sooner you write us and find out about our Pony 
Club the better prize you will win and the surer you will be to get 
the finest prize of all—*“Glory” and her elegant outfit. 
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